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THE OPEN COURT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and 
the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. 


VOL. XI. (no. 1.) JANUARY, 1897. | NO. 488 


SALUTATORY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


N THE OLD SPIRIT, but in a new garb, in the shape of a 
monthly instead of a weekly, Zhe Open Court enters upon the 
eleventh anniversary of its career, and both publisher and editor 
hope that the change will serve to extend its circulation and carry 
the message which it announces to the world, farther than before. 
The message of Zhe Open Court, to state it briefly, is that sci- 
ence is a religious revelation; science is the unfoldment of the 
spirit, and its truths (if they be genuine scientific truths) are holy. 
If God ever speaks to his creatures he speaks to them in the truths 
that they have learned from their experience, and when truths are 
systematised and formulated with exactness, which is the province 
of science, they do not become less divine, but more divine. There- 
fore the application of scientific exactness to the various problems 
of religion is a religious duty which, if obeyed, may destroy some 
errors that have become dear to us, but will in the end unfailingly 
lead to the most important religious reform. 

If science is applicable anywhere it is applicable with all the 
rigidity of the most searching critique to the problems of the des- 
tiny of man, his origin, and his future. What would be the use of 
science if it were not applicable toreligion? Of what profit are the 
various conveniences of life and the material advance of the age if 
our soul is to be fed on the husks of tradition, which, unless we re- 
transform them and make them our own, are nothing but the leav- 
ings of the religious aspirations of previous periods. 

Science is the light of life; shall we not use it? Science is the 
bread of the spirit ; he who does not partake of its soul-nourishing 
gifts will spiritually die of starvation. 

Science should not be conceived as forming any contradictory 
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contrast to religion. Woe to that religion which ignores or even 
antagonises science! It is science that leads to new truths and re- 
veals to us more and more of the wonders of the universe. Thus 
if Christ’s promise of the comforter! is being fulfilled at all it is 
fulfilled in the evolution of science. 

If science is the Holy Spirit, if the truths of science are reli- 
gious revelations, how can religious people remain deaf to the voice 
of science? It is a sad fact, but it is true, that there are many 
Christians who look upon science as an enemy to their religion and 
harden their hearts against the results of scientific inquiry because 
it collides with their conceptions of God and of Christianity. The 
consequence of such a condition is the doom of degeneration. Un- 
intellectuality (especially if it be a wilful hostility to intellectual 
progress) is as much a sin as immorality ; error is as much a per- 
version of the soul as criminality. Error and stupidity are pun- 
ished with no less severity, nay, with more severity, than trespasses | 
against the Ten Commandments. Indeed, the sin against the spirit, 
as expressly stated in the Scriptures, cannot be forgiven, and those 
who persist in it will be blotted out from the pages of the book of 
life. | 

Considering the religious importance of science, we call a rec- 
ognition of the stern rigidity of scientific truth and of its indispen- 
sableness in all the domains of life, in the workshop as well as in 
the social relations of man to man, The Religion of Science. 

The Religion of Science is not a new religion, but simply a | 
new interpretation of the old religions. Nor is it a new movement 

_ in the sense that it introduces a new motive into our religious and 
moral life ; it is simply a revised statement of the old faith, render- 
ing that clear which from the beginning of the religious evolution 
in the history of mankind lay always at the bottom of man’s holiest 
aspirations. Therefore we claim that the Religion of Science does 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

The Religion of Science combines in a consistent system the | 
boldest radicalism with the most deliberate conservatism. It pro- 
poses to purify religion of the dross of error, but it would not re- |. 
ject the gold. It would retain of the old religions all that is true — 
and good, and would add to the old truths a new significance by 
throwing upon them the bright light of modern science, which 
allows a clearer vision and gives a deeper insight than has hereto- ) 
fore been possible. * | 

The Science of Religion (that is to say, a scientific treatmen : #4 


1“ When the spirit of truth is come he will guide you into all truth.’’ St. John, 17, 13. 
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of the religious problems) leads to the Religion of Science, which 
is briefly the trust in truth ; and the Religion of Science is a prin- 
ple which, wherever recognised, will reconcile not only religion 
with science, but also the various religions with one another; for 
on the basis of this principle a comparison is rendered possible, and 
this comparison will lead to a final settlement of the controversies 
of religions with the same necessity as the controversies between 
various schools of scientific theories are decided, not by any author- 
itative dictum, but by weight of evidence, by experiment, by argu- 
ment, by proof. 
| * * 

The Open Court, with its message of the Religion of Science, 
has been criticised by representatives of both extreme parties. 
Dogmatists of the old school condemn science as profane, and claim 
that it is untrustworthy as a guide in matters of morality and reli- 
gion, while the so-called freethinkers denounce our conservatism of 
retaining the words God, soul, and immortality as pouring new 
wine into old bottles. We reply to the latter, to the freethinkers, 
that the various terms of religion originated in response to definite 
needs and that their significance can be traced in the realities of 
life. If we abolish the traditional terms we should have to invent 
new terms. It will therefore be wiser to retain the old names and 
define their meaning with more exactness, always replacing hypo- 
thetical assumptions as much as possible by a definite description 
of facts. But to the former, the dogmatists, we say if Science and 
the Religion of Science ‘‘are the work of men, it will come to 
naught; but if this council and this work be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it.” 

In propounding the Religion of Science, Zhe Open Court has 
never identified itself with any party within or without the various 
churches ; it has kept aloof from both the liberals and the conserv- 
atives, and has delivered its message independently and ‘fearlessly, 
neither for the love of nor in spite of any one; but in doing so it 
has gained friends in all countries of the world, among the ranks of 
all churches, among the unchurched, and even among the devotees 
of various non-christian religions. 

The Open Court is, in certain respects, at variance with both 
the liberals and the conservatives. It is dissatisfied with the con- 
servatives because they are not truly conservative, and with the lib- 
-erals because they are not truly liberal. 

If a father wishes to preserve his children, he educates them 
and gives them all the chances of a mental and moral growth. For 
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evolution is the law of life, and there is no better preservative than 
growth. Assoon as the conservatives, for the sake of preserving 
certain truths or convictions or institutions, shut out progress and 
keep intellectual life in a stagnant condition, they cease to be 
truly conservative and virtually promote degeneration. Therefore 
he who is truly conservative is progressive ; he believes in growth 
and is willing to learn new truths. The Religion of Science, for 
the sake of conserving the advances already made, must encourage 
progress, and, in doing so, will be more conservative than the ultra- 
conservatives, whose conservatism practically consists in retrogres- 
sion. 

The Open Court is conservative, but not stationary or reaction- 
ary ; it proposes to utilise the advances made in the past for further 
progress, and thus combines conservatism with progressiveness. 

The word ‘‘ liberal” has two meanings. Firstly, when spelled 
with a small initial, it denotes a moral attitude. Liberal is he who 
shows a willingness patiently to listen to views which differ from 
_ his own and who weighs every opinion impartially and without 
resorting either to violence or to harsh words. Secondly, when 
capitalised, Liberal is used as a party-name to designate those who 
have cut themselves loose from authority of some kind. In this 
sense ‘‘ Liberalism” denotes the surrender of traditions, doctrines, 
or old allegiances ; and the more a man has given up of his beliefs, 
the more Liberal he is accounted. Thus Liberalism as a party 
name has come to stand for negativism, and liberal religion is prac- 
tically used in the sense of looseness of religious conviction. 

The Open Court means to be liberal in the first sense ; but can- 
not properly be called ‘‘ Liberal” in the second sense. Instead of 
surrendering the old religious allegiance to what in theological 
language is called God, it proposes to make this allegiance sterner 
and more earnest than ever. God is the God of truth, or he is not 
God at all. The various liberal movements of our age not only very 
frequently pursue an extremely narrow-minded policy, but they also 
_ exhibit reactionary tendencies which more than the dogmatism of | 

the conservatives blockade the progress of mankind. This may be 
surprising news to many, but it is true, nevertheless, and we are 
ready to explain why it is true. é 
* * 

Liberals are negative spirits, who are characterised by a readi- 
ness to discard traditions of all kinds; they attempt to reject the 
errors of the past, but in the vain hope of attaining infallibility 
themselves, they reject also the aspiration of having definite opin- 
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ions. This tendency has bred the main disease of our age—agnos- 
ticism. 
Agnosticism is negativism with a vengeance, for agnosticism 
(as defined by its two greatest representatives Professor Huxley 
and Mr. Spencer) is that doctrine which declares that the main 
problems of philosophy, the problems of the existence of God, the 
nature of the soul with its immortality, and the basis of ethics are 
insoluble ; in a word, agnosticism identifies the unknown with the 
unknowable and makes of the most important questions on which 
the regulation of man’s conduct in life depends, absolute mysteries. 


_ Such a philosophy is a more effectual check on religious and scien- 


tific progress than the methods employed by the Inquisition. The 
Inquisition had the power to put a few independent thinkers on the 
rack, and for a time gagged the others; but agnosticism attempts 
to poison the minds of whole generations: it makes people drowsy 
and indifferent ; it makes them despair of the possibility of finding 
the right solution, and induces them to abandon the search for 
truth. 

In religion, the Liberals show a strong inclination to reject 
the ritual and the doctrines of the past. They object to the sym- 
bolism of the Church, but also command advancing thought to halt 
before their negativism. Thus, the founder of the Societies for 
Ethical Culture dispenses with ritual of any kind, he no longer 
uses the word God, but he also claims that science and philosophy 
cannot teach ethics; indeed, he is especially severe in denouncing 
the endeavor of founding ethics upon science, and he loves to dwell 
on the mysticism of the ought, which, according to him, does not 
develop naturally, but comes to us from spheres transcendental. 
His Liberalism carried him so far that he was accused of atheism, 
yet he retains the philosophical error of mysticism which is the root 
of innumerable superstitions. When he left the synagogue there 
were many rabbis remaining in their old vocation who were more 
progressive and philosophically further advanced than he, but they 
being more liberal as to ceremonies, felt no compunction in preach- 
ing in the synagogues and making use of the traditional phrase- 
ology. 

A strange superstition of modern Liberalism is to spell energy 
with a capital E and speak of it in terms of awe and reverence. 
What is there venerable in energy that it should take the place of 
God? Energy is an abstraction of a high order, it is a term of very 
wide but very simple circumscription. Energy is capacity for work, 
either by reason of position or actual motion. The falling of the 
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stone, the power of a cataract, the tension of a spring—all these are 
instances of energy, and all energy is measurable in footpounds. 
Energy becomes venerable only when it appears as moral purpose, 
that is to say, when it assumes that special form wherein it is com- 
bined with consciousness and directed by a right conception of the 
world. Energy is divine only when it appears as a will guided by 
the truth ; when it is an incarnation of duty bound to fulfil its mis- 
sion in life. = 

The same that has been said of energy applies to the deifica- 
tion of matter. 

Less crude, but not less unphilosophical, is the deification of 
the First Cause, spelt with two capitals to doit reverence. While 
energy and matter are at least ideas possessing reality, a first cause 
is as much a self-contradiction as a final effect. Every effect has 
its cause, and every cause its effect, every effect being the cause of 
the next following effect. By cause we understand that change in 
a given condition of things which introduces a new arrangement of 
its parts. The first cause in a longer chain of causes and effects 
has not the slightest higher dignity than any subsequent cause. 
The first cause in the creation of our solar system may, according 
to the Kant-Laplace theory, have been a disturbance of the dis- 
tribution of nebular substance, resulting of necessity in a rotation of 
its mass. Yet those who use the term do not mean the first cause 
in the sense of the incipient motion of the evolutionary process of 
our world-system, but the decision of God to create the world. 
Granted that God, like a master mechanic, had said to himself: 
‘¢ Let us create the heavens,” his resolution would have been the 
product of a previous deliberation, and certainly he must have ex- 
isted before, and if he existed he must have been active, which 
means that there was in God’s being a series of causes and effects 
prior to the first cause of the world’s existence. There is no need 
of entering into further explanations of the self-contradictions of 
the notion of a “‘ first cause,’”’ which originates through a confusion 
of the ideas ‘‘ cause"’ and ‘‘ raison d’étre ;""} but this much may be 
added, that the fallacy in question is the product of a materialistic 
view of causation, which regards a chain of causes and effects not as 
transformations, but as a series of objects following one another like 
the cars of a railroad train. A philosopher like David Hume, who 
adopted this conception of causation, is consistently driven to scep- 
ticism, or, as we now would say, agnosticism, which means a bank- 
ruptcy of philosophy and science. 

1 For details see Fundamental Problems, pp. 79-109; and Primer of Philosophy, pp. 137-172. 
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The phrase First Cause was first used by Liberals who sought 
for a convenient word which might take the place of the term God ; 
but nowadays the word is used even in prayer. 

The Infinite, the Eternal Energy, the First Cause, are mere 
idols, but altars are built to them because they produce an astound- 
ing confusion in the minds of their worshippers. 

Mankind judges too much from externalities. Religion to the 
masses is identified with the observance of days, of pulpit-slang, 
of dressing in special vestments. But the main thing which is the 
underlying conception and interpretation of all these things, the 
philosophy of religion, is scarcely ever alluded to ; and yet it is the 
soul of it, on which everything depends. 

The same religion, in fact the same sectarian formulation of 
a religion may differ very much according as it is interpreted in the 
light of different philosophies. It may, under the guidance of a 
right interpretation, produce such noble men, martyrs, heroes, and 
conquerors, as were the Huguenots, who, when driven from their 
homes, arrived in foreign lands in abject poverty. Yet how quickly 
did they recover their loss! What blessings did they spread by the 
example of their industry and moral earnestness! And wherever 
they went they prospered and were respected and beloved by all 
with whom they had any dealings. But the same Calvinism, with 
the same confession of faith, the same sturdiness of purpose and 
sternness of determination, could under the sway of another philo- 
sophical interpretation (after the precedent of their leader) kindle 
the faggots and burn witches as well as dissenters ! 

Let us heed externalities only in so far as they directly and 
unequivocally express a definite interpretation of essentials ; other- 
wise, let us always go down to the significance of the doctrines. 
And it is strange that to discard established rituals or make inno- 
vations in the externalities of a religion is exceedingly difficult, but 
to introduce a new conception of both the old ceremonies and old 
doctrines is comparatively easy. The reason is here again that the 
masses being incapable of comprehending the philosophy of a reli- 
gion, judge from externalities and no one would take offence at the 
most radical Church reform, if only the clergyman would don the 
same gown and preserve the old liturgy. 


A prominent clerayaalll of the Church of England! declared 
that while the Reformation of the sixteenth century had been a 
moral reform, the present need of the times was above all an intel- 


1 Rev. Dr. Haweis in an article published some time ago in 7he Contemporary Review. 
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lectual reform of the Church. This is very true, and what can the 
desire for an intellectual reform mean otherwise than a longing for 
the recognition of those principles which we define as the Religion 
of Science. Yet in spite of the great importance of emphasising the 
intellectual aspects of religion, our Liberals as a rule urge people 
to limit religion to practical issues to the neglect of theoretical 
questions. They drop theology and preach love, without being 
aware that love, be it ever so actively applied in practical life, with- 
out the intellectual guidance of theoretical principles, degenerates 
into sentimentalism. Clergymen who hold the dogma of eternal 
damnation in abhorrence are apt to pray with great unction. But I 
for one should find more edification in reading the sermon of a time- 
honored Presbyterian describing the horrors of Hell so vividly that 
we fairly smell the burning brimstone, than in listening to the 
prayer of such liberal pulpiteers, who sugar their theology over 
with the fictitious sweetness of a divine Father in Heaven. There 
is at least iron in the mental make-up of the old-fashioned believers. 
I grant the interpretation of their belief in Hell is out of date, but a 
new interpretation will find much truth in the dogma, for sin, if 
persisted in, leads irretrievably to eternal perdition, and no amount 
of the divinest love is able to prevent it. It is difficult to say how 
many Presbyterians, if there are any, still retain the literal belief in 
the lake of fire, as it is so drastically described in the Revelation of 
St. John ; but who can be so blind to the facts of life as to deny that 
there is in life an unspeakable abyss of sin and of the curses of sin, 
and that the doctrine of Hell symbolises a very obvious and very 
important truth? How inconsistent is that kind of liberal religion 
which literally accepts the eternal bliss of a heaven-locality and 
ceases to retain its correlate symbol, the doctrine of the doom of 
error and sin! 


* 


At the latest Liberal Congress held in Indianapolis one of the 
speakers mentioned as the sources of religion ‘‘the awe of the mys- 


terious” and ‘‘the sense of absolute dependence.” If such were in- 


deed the sources of religion, the scientist whose duty is to explain 
the mysterious, and the man of independent mind would be exces- 
sively irreligious. A religion that does not help us to do away with 
the mysteries of life and to make us more and more independent, 
is a false light; and it seems to me that the success of Christianity 
in former centuries greatly depended upon its having made an im- 
portant step forward, a step away from the bondage of a religion of 
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ceremonies, sacrifices, and codified law toward what Luther calls 


‘«the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
_ When Christianity made its first appearance in history, it an- 


nounced itself as the solution of the problem of life, and claimed - 


to ransom, redeem, and liberate mankind. It was Schleiermacher, 
one of the best liberal theologians, who first pronounced the defini- 
tion of religion as ‘‘the sense of absolute dependence” (das Geftih: 
schlechthinniger Abhangigkeit); and Schopenhauer spoke of Schleier- 
macher as ‘‘a veil-maker.”! Truly, if liberal theology cannot walk 
on the path of progress, it would be better to remain with the strict 
conservatives ; for it would not be wise to undo the advance that 
has actually been made. Otherwise we might tear down with the 
iconoclasts the whole fabric of religion and have to start the evo- 
lution of man from savage life on over again, after the fashion of 
the unschooled social reformers whose panacea as a rule consists 
in the abolition of civilisation involving a return to some primitive 
state of barbarism. 


* * 


While the Liberals upon the whole show an aptitude to retain 
the mistakes of the past, while they ignore or even antagonise the 
advances that have actually been made, the conservatives in their 
turn are beginning to imitate the faults of the Liberals. They ac- 
cept the main errors of Liberalism and parade them before their 
congregations as a sign of their readiness to progress with the 
times. 

Here are a few instances. 

The principle of agnosticism, which was invented for the 
purpose of keeping the claims of dogmatism in check, is now fre- 
quently pronounced from pulpits of all descriptions. The phrase, 
‘‘The finite mind cannot grasp the infinite,’’ wrong and nonsensi- 
cal though it be, is repeated ad mauseam. The phrase is used only 
by unclear thinkers, by men who may be very learned but who 
know nothing of exact logic and less (if that be possible) of mathe- 
matics. The infinite is by no means anything incomprehensible, 
indeed it is less incomprehensible than the finite, for the infinite is 
a simpler idea than the finite. It is true that God, the power that 
constitutes the order of the world and whose sway is the highest 
law of ethics, is infinite in his various dispensations; but for that 


1 While criticising Schleiermacher’s definition of Religion, I feel urged to say that I am not 
blind to the many noble thoughts which he has uttered in his sermons, especially his mono- 
logues on religion. 
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reason the quality of infinitude is not any more divine than the lim- 
itations which give definiteness to concrete things and events. 

The infinite is a quality involving an unlimited continuation or 
the capacity of an unchecked progress, or inexhaustible applica- 
tions and potentialities ; it is a condition, but never a complete and 
concrete thing. Of course, it is a mistake to think of the unfinished 
as finished,*of the incomplete as complete, of that which is ina 
state of becoming as rigid being, of that which moves as being at 
rest, of that which lives and develops as absolutely stable; but 
those who try to conceive of the infinite as a finite object are be- 
wildered ; and in their confusion they imagine that infinitude must 
be something incomprehensible. 

The infinite as such is not God. Man, too, is infinite, for the 
potentialities of every soul are unlimited and illimitable. Nay, things 
less sacred are infinite; space is infinite; time is infinite, or, as we 
commonly express it, eternal; 4 is infinitely large; ¢ is infinitely | 
small; and every mathematical line is infinite. Is there any mys- 
tery in infinitude ? Is there any holiness in it? Is the notion of 
the infinite an idea of moral importance? If it were, we should 
write that pretzel-like emblem (), which is the exactest expres- 
sion of the infinite, upon the altar of the church of the future and 
bow down and worship it. 

The interpretation of the traditional doctrines has slowly and 
almost imperceptibly been changed, but we find that at the same 
time the aspiration after catholicity and orthodoxy is being aban- 
doned. How often is the ‘‘spirit of orthodoxy” denounced on the 
ground that orthodoxy is wrong in principle, which in other words 
means that truth is unknowable. 

Orthodoxy means rightness of doctrine, and catholicity means 
the universality of truth. What we need is not the abolition of 
orthodoxy, but genuine orthodoxy; not the disavowel of catholicity 
or a peculiar and particular kind of catholicity, an Anglican, or an 
Italian, or a Russian catholicity, but true catholicity. We need 
rightness of doctrine and a truth that is universal. 

And how frequently is theology denounced,—not a special 
theology but theology in general. We hear sometimes voices that 
come from the conservative ranks clamoring for religion without 
theology. Theology is blamed for all the vices of heresy trials and 
witch-prosecution, while religion is extolled as being the sole thing 
needed. And yet theology is nothing but the old name for ‘‘the 
science of religion.”” It is now quite fashionable among conserva- 
tive clergymen to join in the hue and cry of the liberals which is 
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raised against theology in favor of a mere sentimental practice of 
devotional religion, and which has contributed a great deal to pre- 
vent progress and to keep religious evolution upon a lower plane 
where the intellect is regarded with suspicion. 

What we need in religion is not less theology but more theol- 
ogy; we need a thorougly scientific investigation of the religious 
problems. We need a radical and fearless application of the scien- 
tific spirit to religion. 

The Open Court does not belong to any party, but endeavors to 
form the third unpartisan party which shall unite the two extremes 
of the belligerents; and the method to accomplish this end con- 
sists, briefly, in taking religion seriously. We should neither take 
the traditions of the churches simply as a matter of course, nor ever 
surrender the hope of making headway in the comprehension of 
the religious problem. We should investigate boldly though rever- 
ently. Weshould seek the truth earnestly, assiduously, and with 
due discrimination, and cherish the confidence that if we seek in 
the right spirit with right methods we shall at last find the truth. 

The cornerstone of the aspirations of the Religion of Science 
is a trust in truth. We believe that truth can be found and that 
the truth, whatever it may be, will be the best, better than the 
dearest illusions of our fathers or of our own making. 

* 
* We should not conclude this review without at least outlining 
and recapitulating the solution which Zhe Open Court offers in re- 
ply to the most important religious problems, the problems of duty, 
of the soul, of immortality, and of God. 

We endeavor in religion as well as in other domains of life to 
dig down to the facts from which our abstractions and generalisa- 
tions, direct and indirect, are derived and upon which our convic- 
tions rest. We propose in the science of religion, as well as in the 
various branches of natural science, to replace theories by simple 
statements of fact, which means we reduce our terms to the expe- 
riences which they are meant to embody. 

We have sense-impressions which cause our soul to respond 
in various reactions. Sometimes we feel pleasure and at other 
times come ‘to grief. We encounter resistance and try to over- 
come it. We love and we hate. We struggle, and, when the 
hostile forces are too powerful, we combine for a more effectual 
struggle. There is struggle everywhere, even within us. Our will 
is not one and the same always; we consist of various impulses 
which frequently come in conflict, and then the question arises, 
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Which impulse shall have its way, and which one must be sup- 
pressed? The maxim which for such situations recommends itself 
is our conception of duty; and the conditions which demand an im- 
plicit obedience to duty, whether or not its performance be pleas- 
ant, is that power which since times immemorial has been called 
God. God is not anything unknown or unknowable ; his manifes- 
tations are nearer to us than our heart-beats ; he is knowable, and 
we can with the usual methods of science investigate the character 
of his dispensation. | 

Besides the experiences in the domain of our aspirations, we 
face conditions that affect our sentiments. We grow old and die, 
and in the face of death we long for self-preservation. We become 
conscious of the fact that life is a fleeting phenomenon, and we seek 
_ for that which constitutes its permanence. We thirst for immor- 

tality. And here is the main problem of religion: Will our life ex- 
tend beyond the grave, and, if it will, what does the life to come 
consist in? 

In order to solve this question we must analyse our soul and 
trace its origin, for the origin of the soul teaches us its fate after 
death. Some claim that the problem of the soul is insoluble ; but 
have we not the records of history, can we not study biology and 
all the other sciences that explain to us man’s being? Does sci- 
ence teach that the soul is an ephemeral phenomenon which did 
not exist yesterday and will be gone to-morrow? Impossible! 
Here we are a living reality, and can our soul rise from nothingness 
simply to return again to nothingness? What is the nature of our 
soul? How is it produced, how does it grow, and what are the 
moulds in which it is shaped? These problems clamor for a solu- 
tion that must be based upon a rigid and critical investigation. 

The main difficulties that encounter us here are the material- 
_ istic and sensualistic tendencies, which naturally present themselves 
first and commend themselves to superficial inquirers. The mate- 
rialistic view leads us to think that our self is the sum total of all the 
material particles of which we consist at a given moment, and the 
sensualistic view induces us to identify our soul with our feelings 
or with consciousness, yet both views neglect the paramount im- 
portance of form. That which constitutes our self in its peculiar 
idiosyncrasy is the form of our body and our sentiments. We are 
not vitality of a certain amount of energy, but a certain kind of 
vitality, a certain kind of consciousness ; we are a combination of 
definite impulses and aspirations, and that special form which gives 
a special character to our peculiar constitution is the most essential 
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part of our existence. Our thoughts are not nerve-activity of a cer- 
tain quantity, but of a certain quality. The quality of our being is 
our self; all the rest is of secondary importance. The matter that 
- constitutes our body and the energy that is spent in the physiolo- 
gical functions of the brain are passing through our system in a 
rapid and constant change. They are going, always going; they 
become mere waste material at the very moment when they do 
their work, while that which is characteristic of every action is pre-— 
served as a peculiar formation or disposition which is the condi- 
tion of memory. Our bodily and mental make-up consists of in- 
numerable dispositions which are the product of functions. Our 
constitution, in all its parts, is memory, partly conscious, partly 
subconscious, partly unconscious ; and the functions which we per- | 
form contribute their share in adding to or modifying the present 
constitution. 

This analysis of the soul shows the immortality problem in a 
new light. While the material frame of every organism is des- 
tined to be dissolved in death, its peculiar type continues to exist ; 
its soul reappears in new formations in a process of continuous 
- growth. Bodily forms are transmitted to the new generations 
mainly by heredity, but the spirit of man has still other and higher 
avenues left to immortalise itself. Example and education insure 
the continuance of the most precious features of every life, pre- 
serving them in the same way that a thought which we have been 
thinking once continues to be a part of ourselves as an ever-present 
memory which, when not specially needed, slumbers in our sub- 
consciousness, but can at the slightest provocation be reawakened to 
the full blaze of conscious activity. My soul, in its peculiar idio- 
syncrasy, is the present phase of a definite life-evolution ; my soul . 
not only existed before in various previous forms that contributed 
to shape its present incarnation, but it is ultimately conditioned in 
the cosmic constitution of the All which moulds its rationality and 
determines its ideals and moral aspirations. My soul is a more or 
less perfect incarnation of God. As the past generations, with all 
the special features that constitute their personal character, con- 
tinue to exist in the present generation, in the same way the present 
generation will live on in the future generations, preserving the iden- 
tity of all that is essential to their being. As the life-experiences of 
an individual man remain with him in the shape of his memory, in- 
creasing the proficiency of his work, so all the lives of the race are 
living stones that build up the temple of humanity and continue in 
it, in their personal and distinctive specificness as ever-present pres- 
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ences which cannot be annihilated. The body may be destroyed, 
but not the soul. All the representatives of a new idea, of an in- 
convenient truth, of an unwelcome aspiration, may be burned, but 
ideas, truths, aspirations, cannot be burned. Our life may be cut 
short, but the spirit that stirs in us is indestructible. Considered 
as a combination of material atoms, man is mortal; but that of 
man which has taken shape in his bodily system, that which consti- 
tutes his personality, his soul, is immortal. 
* 

* * 

The problem of the soul stands in a close connexion with the 
problem of God. God is the creator; God is the eternal mould — 
which forms man’s soul. God is the prototype and the norm of all 
those aspirations which lead to a higher and ever higher unfold- 
ment of life. God is the reality of which truth is the picture and 
at the same time the standard of righteousness, for righteousness is 
nothing but truth applied to practical life. 

The God of the Religion of Science is not a new God; it is the 
same God who revealed himself with more or less perfection in all 
the prophets and moral teachers of the world. The newness of the 
conception consists only in being a new definition which is more 
guarded and avoids the contradictions into which some of the old 
definitions are apt to involve us. 

According to the Religion of Science, God is that authoritative 
presence in the All which enforces a definite moral conduct. God 
is that something which constitutes the harmony of the laws of na- 
ture ; God is the intrinsic necessity of mathematics and logic ; God 
above all is what experience teaches us to be the eternal lesson that 
leads to righteousness, justice, morality. This presence is both 
immanent and transcendent: it is immanent as the constituent 
characteristic of the law that pervades the universe ; it is tran- 
scendent, for it is the condition of any possible cosmic order; and 
in this sense it is supercosmic and supernatural. 

We do not say that God 4s impersonal, for the word ‘‘imper- 
sonal” implies the absence of those features which constitute per- © 
sonality ; it implies vagueness, indefiniteness, and lack of char- 
acter. God, however, as he manifests himself in the order of the 
universe, is very definite. He is not vague, but possesses quite 
marked qualities. He is such as he is and not different. His being 
is universal, but not indeterminable. His nature does not consist 
of indifferent generalities, but exhibits a distinct suchness. - Indeed, 
all suchness in the world, in physical nature as well as in the do- 
main of spirit, depends upon God as here defined, and what is the 
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_ personality of man but the incarnation of that cosmic logic which 

‘we call reason? God, although not an individual being, is the pro- 
totype of personality ; although not a person, thinking thoughts as 
we do, deliberating, weighing arguments, and coming to a decision, 
he is yet that which conditions personality ; he possesses all those 
qualities which, when reflected in animated creatures, adds unto 
their souls the nobility of God’s image, called personality. There- 
fore we say that God is superpersonal. 

= 


* * 

The Religion of Science re-establishes the ideals of orthodoxy 
and of catholicity upon a new basis; it introduces into religion the 
principle of positivism, not of the Comtean positivism, which is 
agnostic, but of a new positivism which grounds itself upon the 
rock of facts ; it embodies in its doctrine all the truth that the old 
religions can teach us and reads their sacred traditions in the light 
that a scientific world-conception affords. Above all, the Religion 
of Science emphasises that the doctrines of the churches as formu- 
lated in their symbolical books are symbols, and must be under- 
stood in their symbolical nature. | 

Symbols are not lies; symbolscontain truth. Allegories and 
parables are not falsehoods; they convey information ; moreover, 
they can be understood by those who are not as yet prepared to re- 
ceive the plain truth. Thus, when in the progress of science reli- 
gious symbols are recognised and known in their symbolical na- 
ture, this knowledge will not destroy religion but will cleanse it of 
error and bring us face to face, more intimately than ever, with that 
Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will. 

The Religion of Science does not reject tradition, it only re- 
fuses to recognise tradition as an ultimate and infallible authority. 
We must judge the worth of doctrines, dogmas, scriptures, and 
practices according to their agreement with truth. We must prove 
all things and choose what is good. We must investigate and hold 
fast to the truth. In this way only can we ground our faith upon 
the foundation stone of the eternal logos that constitutes the irre- 
versible law of the moral world-order. 
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ON TRADE AND USURY.’ 


AN ADDRESS BY DOCTOR MARTIN LUTHER. 
TRANSLATED BY W. H. CARRUTH. 


HE HOLY GOSPEL condemns and points out all sorts of 
works of darkness, as Saint Paul calls them, Romans, 13, 12; 

for it is a bright light that shines for all the world, and teaches how 
evil are the works of the world, and shows the right works which 
one should do towards God and his neighbor. Wherefore certain 
among the merchants have aroused themselves and become aware 
that in their occupation many evil tricks and harmful practices are 
in use, and that there is fear, it is true here, as Solomon the 
preacher says, that merchants can scarcely live without sin. Yea, 
I believe the saying of St. Paul strikes here, I. Timothy, 6, ro: 


1 Martin Luther's address on ‘‘ Trade and Usury " exhibits on the one hand his implicit faith 
in the Gospel, and on the other hand an unusual perspicacity and common sense. The way in 
which he reconciles the one with the other, where apparently they come into conflict, does honor 
to both his religious earnestness and his insight into the conditions and practical demands of 
life. Luther accepts Christ's ethics of non-resistance to evil, of lending where there is no hope 
of recovery, and of giving freely to those in need. These maxims, however, are practicable only 
in a society where all people are good Christians. If they were indiscriminately applied in this 
actual world of ours, which must be governed by a strong hand, the bad would soon take advan- 
tage of the pious and presume upon their patience. Luther therefore comes to the conclusion 
that business should be conducted strictly on cash terms with a view to reasonable profits. How 
little Luther would have people yield to goodnaturedness or sentimentality appears from his 
condemnation of going surety as a foolish self-indulgence. At the same time he calls attention to 
the dangers of buying and selling on time; he exposes the methods of fraudulent bankruptcy, of 
the artificial raising of prices by combinations, of cornering the market, and al! other illegitimate 
business tricks which, it appears, were as common in his days as they are now. 

Luther speaks with authority, because he makes himself the spokesman of the nation's con- 
science; and his sermon is remarkable for the loftiness of his conviction and the purity of his 
motive. Nevertheless, it contains some serious shortcomings which, even granting the divinity 
of Luther's mission, are due to the fact that the great reformer was after all a child of his age 
and limited by the narrow horizon of his time. In many respects he towered high above his con- 
temporaries, but like most German clergymen of the sixteenth century he had a child-like belief 
in the paternalism of the government, which was expected to right all the wrongs that originated 
through the vices of bad people. 

The pamphlet “On Trade and Usury" appeared in 1524; the same subjects in part had been 
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‘‘Greed is the root of all evil;” amd again, verse 9, ‘‘ Those who 
‘desire to become rich, fall into temptation and the toils, and into 
many vain and harmful desires which sink people into destruction 
and damnation.” 

Now, although I think that this my epistle will be almost use- 
less, because the mischief has made such inroads and in all matters 
gained such headway in all lands, and since, moreover, those who 
understand the Gospel might themselves judge in their own con- 
science what is right and what is wrong in such simple and plain 
matters; nevertheless, | am admonished and besought to touch 
these practices and to bring some of them to daylight (although 
the mob does not desire it), so that certain of them, though but 
few, may be rescued from the jaws and gorge of greed. For, in- 
deed, it must be that certain are still to be found among merchants, 
as well as among other men, who cleave to Christ and would rather 
be poor with God than rich with the Devil, as the Thirty-seventh 
Psalm, verse 16, says: ‘‘A little with the just is better than great 
goods with the godless.” 

Of Foreign Luxuries.—Well then, for the sake of these we 
must speak. But now, this cannot be denied, that buying and 
selling is a necessary thing which we cannot do without, and which 
can be used in a Christian manner, especially in those points serv- 
ing need and honor, for thus also the patriarchs sold cattle, wool, 
butter, milk, and other goods. They are gifts of God which he 
gives out of the earth and distributes among men. But foreign 
merchandise which brings from Calicut and India, and the like 
places wares such as precious silks, and jewels, and spices, which 
serve only love of show and no useful purpose, and drain the land 
and people of their money, should not be permitted if we hada 
government and princes. But Ido not propose now to speak of 
these things; for I think that these things will needs be dropped 
of themselves finally when our money is all gone, as well as the 
treated by Luther in his ‘‘ Sermon von dem Wucher,"’ 1519, and again in the [Grosser] ‘‘ Sermon 
von dem Wucher,"’ 1519, as well as in the great address ‘‘An den Adel,” 1520. 

Our ancestors saw the world divided by a distinct line of demarcation into a material domain 
and a spiritual domain, and the dealings of the merchant still appeared to Luther to possess no 
aim beyond the satisfaction of bodily needs and the acquisition of wealth. Luther is not as yet 
conscious of the worldly importance of the duties of a clergyman and of the spiritual significance 
of worldly pursuits. This dualism, which began to break down on the day of Luther's marriage, 
was still lingering with him, being the reason why, upon the whole, the lesson which he taught 
in his sermon on ‘‘ Trade and Usury” is still negative, why he lacks a positive appreciation of 
the nobility of commerce, and why he has not as yet comprehended the moral dignity of business 
life. Had he seen the solidarity of all human affairs, he would have recognised the spiritual 
significance of trade as a moral factor in the evolution of civilisation, and would therefrom have 


derived the positive duties of business men, the final purpose of their calling, and the part it 
plays in the general economy of society.—Aditer’s note. 
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display and gluttony; indeed, no writing or teaching else will do 
any good until need and poverty force us. 

God has brought us Germans to that pitch that we must needs 
scatter our gold and silver into foreign lands, and make all the 
world rich and ourselves remain beggars. England should indeed 
have less gold, if Germany left her her cloth; and the king of Por- 
tugal also would have less, if we left him his spices. Reckon thou 
how much money is taken out of German land without need or 
cause in one Frankfort fair, then wilt thou wonder how it comes 
that there is a penny left in Germany. Frankfort is the silver-and 
gold-hole through which everything that sprouts and grows among 
us, or is coined and stamped, runs out of German lands. If this 
hole were stopped, we would perchance not hear the complaint how 
on all hands there is naught but debts and no money, and all prov- 
inces and cities are burdened and exhausted by interest-paying. 

But let it go; it is bound to go so; we Germans must remain 
Germans; we do not stop unless we have to. We propose to 
speak here of the abuses and sins of merchandising in so far as it 
touches the conscience. How it touches the loss to the pocket, as 
to that we will let princes and lords have care, if perchance they 
may do their duty. 

Of Unrighteous Prices.—In the first place, the merchants have 
a common rule among them, it is their motto and bottom of all 
their practices: I shall sell my ware as dear as I can. This they 
hold to be their right. But it means making room for greed, and 
opening the door and window for hell. What else is this than say- 
ing: I will give no heed to my neighbor, if only I may have my 
profit and greed full; what do I care if it brings my neighbor ten 
ills at once? So you see how this motto goes so straight and 
shamelessly against not only Christian love, but against natural 
law as well. What good could there be in merchandising? What © 
should there be in it but sin where such a wrong is the motto and 
rule? By this token merchandising can be nothing else than steal- 
ing and plundering others of their own. 

For on this ground, when the rogue’s eye and the greedy-gut 
mark that any one must have their ware, or that the buyer is poor | 
and needs it, they make their use and gain out of it, they look not 
at the worth of the ware, nor at the value of their service, nor their 
risk, but simply at the need and want of their neighbor,—not to 
help him, but to use these for their own advantage, and put up 
their ware which they would leave at low price if it were not for 
the necessity of their neighbor. And so through their greed, the 
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ware must have a price as much higher as the need of the neighbor 
is greater, so that one’s neighbor’s need becomes the mark and 
price of the ware. Tell me, is that not unchristian and inhuman 
action? Is not thus the poor man’s need sold to him together with | 
the ware? For since he has to pay so much the more for the ware 
on account of his need, it is the same as though he had to buy his 
own need. For not the simple ware is sold him as it is in itself, 
but with the addition and increase wherewith he is distressed. Be- 
hold, this and the like abominations must follow when the principle 
stands: I will sell my wares as dear as I can. | 

Of Righteous Prices.—It should not be: I will sell my wares 
as dear as I can or please, but thus: I will sell my wares as dear 
as I should, or as is right and proper. For thy selling should not 
be a work that is within thy power and will, without all law and 
limit, as though thou wert a god, bounden to no one; but because 
thy selling is a work that thou performest to thy neighbor it should 
be restrained within such law and conscience that thou mayest 
practise it without harm or injury to thy neighbor, but heed rather 
that thou do him no injury which is thy gain. Yea, but where are 
such merchants? How few should there be of merchants, and how 
should merchandising fall off, if they would correct this evil law, 
and put it in just, Christian fashion! 

Askest thou then: Well, how dear shall I sell it, then? How 
shall I strike what is right and just so that I may not overreach 
my neighbor? Answer: That is indeed framed in no speech or 
writing ; no one has yet undertaken to fix the price of every ware, 
and raise or lower it. The reason is this: wares are not all alike; 
one is brought farther than another, one takes more outlay than 
another, so that in this matter all is uncertain and must remain so, 
and nothing can be fixed, as little as one can fix one certain city 
whence they shall be brought, or a set outlay for all, since it may 
happen that one and the same ware, from one and the same city 
and brought on the same road, may cost more to-day than a year 
ago by reason of the road and the weather being worse, or some 
other chance that causes more outlay than at another time. But 
it is right and just that a merchant should gain so much on his 
wares that his outlay, his pains, work, and risk shall be made 
good. For even a plowboy must have keep and wages for his la- 
bor. Who can serve or work for nothing? Thus saith the Gospel : 
‘‘A laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

4 Commission to Fix Prices.—But, not to pass over the matter 
in silence, the best and safest way would be that worldly authority 
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should appoint and ordain in this matter sensible, honest people 
who might consider all wares and the outlay upon them and set 
accordingly the mete and limit of their value, so that the merchant 
might then add his service and get his decent living from it; as | 
indeed in some places the price of wine, fish, bread, and the like 
is set. But we Germans are too busy with drinking and dancing 
to give heed to such control and regulation. Since, therefore, such 
regulation is not to be hoped for, the next best counsel is that we 
value the wares as the common market gives and takes, or as the 
custom of the country is to give and take; for in this the saw holds 
good : ‘* Do as others do, and thou’lt do no folly.” What is gained 
in this wise I hold to be honestly and well earned, especially since 
there is a danger here that they may lose on the wares and the 
outlay, and are not likely to gain too richly. 

But where the price is not fixed, or where the ware is not cur- 
rent on the market, then must thou seta price. Verily, there is 
but one doctrine here, it must be laid upon thy conscience that 
thou examine, and overreach not thy neighbor, and seek not thy 
greedy gain, but only thy decent living. Certain ones have sought 
to set metes here, as that one might gain one half on all wares ; 
some, that one might gain one third ; and some otherwise. But none 
of these is safe or sure, unless it were established thus by worldly 
law and common right; that would be safe. Therefore must thou 
determine in such traffic to seek naught but a decent living, and 
consider accordingly outlay, pains, labor, and risk, and then thy- 
self fix, raise, or lower the value of the ware, so that thou mayest 
have the reward of such pains and labor. : 

Prices a Matter of Conscience.—But I would not in this matter 
so dangerously ensnare souls, nor enmesh them so tightly as to say 
that one must needs set the mete so closely that there should not 
be a farthing’s error. For that is not possible,—that thou shouldst 
hit so exactly how much thou hast earned by said pains and labor ; 
it is enough that thou endeavor with good conscience to strike the 
limit right, though the nature of trade is to make this impossible ; 
the saying of the wise man will probably hold true in thy case: 
‘‘A merchant can scarcely deal without sin, and a tavernkeeper 
may scarcely keep a righteous mouth.” Now, if thou take unknow- 
ing, and not intending, a bit too much, let it go into the Pater 
Noster, where we pray: ‘‘Forgive us our debts ;” for no man’s 
life is without sin. And besides, it may come that thou take too 
little for thy pains, and let that make it quit and balance for taking 
too much. 
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As, if thou hadst a trade that in the year amounted to one 
hundred florins, and thou shouldst take over and above the ex- 
pense and due pay for thy pains, labor, and risk, one, two, or three 
florins a year, I call that the error in trade that one cannot well 
avoid, especially spread out thus overa year. Therefore burden 
not thou thy conscience with it, but bring it to God in the Pater 
Noster, like any other unavoidable sin that cleaves to us all, and 
leave it with Him: for to such an error drives thee the need and 
nature of the work, and not wilfulness and greed ; for I am speak- 
ing here of goodhearted and godfearing men who would not will- 
ingly do wrong. Just as conjugal life cannot be without sin, and 
yet God tolerates it for the necessity of the work, since it must 
needs so be. 

But how high thy reward is to be set, which thou art to have 
from such trade and labor, this canst thou not reckon and judge 
better than by considering the time and the greatness of the labor, 
and taking comparison with a common day-laborer, who does any 
other work, see what he earns a day; then reckon how many days 
thou hast spent in getting and fetching the ware, and how great 
labor and risk thou hast undergone, for great labor and much risk 
should have a greater reward. Closer and better and surer one 
cannot speak nor teach in this matter; let him who is not pleased 
with this do better. Paul says: **Who keeps the flock shall drink 
the milk.’’ Who can travel at his own charge and cost? Hast thou 
better reasons, I am pleased. 

Of Surety.—Secondly, there is another common fault which 
is a current custom not alone among merchants but in all the 
world, that one becomes surety for another. And though this 
seems to be no sin but rather a virtue of love, yet it commonly de- 
stroys many people, and brings them to irretrievable injury. King 
Solomon condemns and forbids it repeatedly in his proverbs, say- 
ing: ‘‘My son, if thou art become surety for thy neighbor and hast 
bound thy hand to a stranger, if thou art snared with the words of 
thy mouth and caught with the speech of thy mouth, then do thus, 
my son, and save thyself, for thou art fallen into the hands of thy 
neighbor: hasten, urge, and beset thy neighbor ; let not thine eyes 
sleep nor thine eyelids slumber; save thyself as a roe from the 
hand of the hunter, and asa bird from the hand of the fowler.” 
And again he says: ‘‘ Take his garment from him that is surety for 
a stranger, and put him under pledge for the sake of the stranger.” 
And again: ‘‘Be not one of them that bind their hands and are 
surety for debts.” Behold how the wise king in the Holy Writ 
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forbids so sharply and strongly to become surety for others. And 
the German proverb agrees with him: ‘‘Sureties shall be throt- 
tled.” As though it would say: ‘‘It serves the surety right that 
he is pinched and has to pay, for he acts lightly and foolishly in — 
becoming surety.” So that this is the will of Scripture, that no one 
shall become surety unless he has the means, and is entirely will- 
ing to be debtor himself and to pay. Now, it seems strange that 
such an act should be wicked and condemned. For that it isa 
_ foolish act has been felt by many who have had to sweat heaviest 
for it. Then what is the reason that it is condemned? Let us see. 

Suretyship is an act that is too high for a man, and not fit, for 
it clashes presumptuously with the work of God. For, in the first 
place, the Scripture forbids us to trust men, and rely on them, but 
only on God. For human nature is false, vain, deceitful, and fickle, 
as Scripture says and experience teaches daily. But he who be- 
comes surety trusts a man, and puts body and goods into danger 
and upon a false and fickle foundation, and hence it serves him 
right that he fall and fail, and through the danger perish. 

Again, he is trusting to himself and making himself a God, for 
that on which a man relies and trusts, that is his God. But inas- 
much as he is safe and certain of his life and goods no moment, 
still less of him for whom he has become surety, but all is in God’s 
hand alone, whose will is that we shall not have power and control 
one hair’s breadth in the future, or be sure and certain of it one 
moment, therefore he is acting unchristianly, and it serves him 
right, because he is pledging and promising that which is not in 
his power, but in God’s hands alone. 

Such sureties act just as though they did not need to thank 
God or consider whether they would be sure of their life and prop- 
_ erty to-morrow, and even act without the fear of God as if they 
had life and goods from themselves, and could control them as 
long as they pleased, which is naught but fruit of irreligion. 

Four Fashions of Christian Dealing.—Sayest thou then, How 
then shall people deal with one another if suretyship is condemned ? 
Many a man would needs fail who might otherwise get ahead. 
Answer: There are four ways in which to deal in outward Christian 
fashion with others. 

The first is that we let our goods be taken or plundered from 
us, as Christ teaches: ‘‘If any man take thy cloak, let him have 
also thy coat, and demand it not again from him.” Now, this 
method is despised among merchants, and indeed it has not been 
regarded and preached as common Christian doctrine, but only as 
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advice and good suggestion for clerks [clergymen] and perfection- 
ists, who, however, observe it less than any merchant. But real 
Christians will observe it, for they know that their Father in 
Heaven has promised them to give them their daily bread each 
day. And if this were done, not only would numberless abuses be 
avoided in all bargains, but many would not become merchants, 
because reason and human nature flee and shun such danger and 
harm most diligently. 

The Second Fashion.—The second fashion is to give for nothing 
to everybody who needs, as indeed Christ teaches. This, indeed, 
is a high Christian work, wherefore it is not much esteemed among 
people, and there would be fewer merchants and less merchandise 
if this were set going. For he who would do this must indeed lean 
upon Heaven, and look ever to God’s hands and not to his own 
stores or goods, knowing that God would and will feed him though 
every cupboard-corner were empty. For he knows that it is true 
what God said to Joshua: ‘I will not desert thee nor withdraw 
my hand from thee.” As the saying is: ‘‘God has more than He 
has ever given.”’ But this takes a real Christian, the rarest beast 
on earth, despised of world and nature. 

The Third Fashion.—The third fashion is lending or loaning, 
so. that I give my property, and take it again in case it is brought 
back, and go without if it is not brought back. For Christ himself 
had in mind such lending when He said: ‘‘So lend, that ye hope 
nothing from it.” That is: Lend and take the risk whether it 
come back or not; if it come back, take it; if it come not back, 
regard it as given. So that giving and lending according to the 
Gospel had no difference but this, that giving takes nothing back, 
but lending takes back if it comes, yet runs the risk of its being 
giving. For whoso lends, expecting to receive better or more, is 
an open and condemned usurer; while not even those act as Chris- 
tians who lend expecting and demanding back just what they gave, 
instead of freely risking whether it come back or not. 

And as I think, when one considers the course of the world, 
even this is a high, rare, and Christian work, and would, if it came 
into practice, powerfully reduce and hold down all sorts of mer- 
chandising. For these three methods hold masterfully to the point 
of not presuming upon the future, and of not relying on oneself or 
other men, but of clinging to God alone, and in this way everything 
is paid for in cash, and recalls the word: ‘‘ If God will, so be it,’’ 
as James says. For thus we act with people as with those who 
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may fail us and are uncertain, and give the goods for naught, or 
risk the loss of what we lend. ) | 
Here it will be asked: Who, then, can be saved? and where 
shall we find Christians? For in this fashion no merchandising — 
would remain on earth; every one would find his own taken or 
borrowed from him, and the door would be opened to the wicked 
and lazy gluttons, of whom the world is full, to take everything, 
cheat and steal. Answer: You see it is as | said, that Christians 
are rare people on earth. Therefore a stern, hard, civil rule is ne- 
cessary in the world, that will push and force the wicked not to 
take and steal, and to give back what they borrow (although a> 
Christian should not demand it back), lest the world become wild, 
peace vanish, and commerce and common interests be destroyed, 
which would all come to pass if the world should be ruled accord- 
ing to the Gospel, and the wicked were not driven and forced by 


laws and constraint to do and permit what is right. 


Therefore the highways must be kept clear, peace maintained 
in the cities, and law administered in the land, and the sword be 
drawn promptly and unhesitatingly against violators, as St. Paul 
teaches. For this is God’s will that the heathen be checked that . 
they do no wrong, or no wrong without punishment. No one need 
think that the world can be ruled without blood; the civil sword 
shall and must be red and bloody, for if the world will and must 
be wicked, the sword of God is rod and vengeance against it. But 
of this I have said enough in my book on Civil Authority. 

Of Christian Borrowing.—Now, borrowing would be a fine 
thing if it were done between Christians, for every one would gladly 
repay what he had borrowed, and the lender would gladly go with- 
out if the borrower was unable to repay. For Christians are broth- 
ers, and one does not desert another; nor is any one so lazy and 
shameless as to wish to depend without work on the goods and 
work of another, and live in idleness on the property of another. 
But where there are not Christians, there civil authority should 
drive the borrower to pay; if it does not drive but is lax, then the © 
Christian is to suffer the imposition, as Paul says: ‘‘ Why do ye 
not rather suffer wrong?” But let the heathen dun and demand, 
and act as he will, he cares for nothing because he is a heathen 
and heeds not the teaching of Christ. 

And then thou hast this comfort, that thou art not nslibes to 
lend, save what thou hast over and canst spare from thy needs; as 
Christ says of alms: ‘‘What ye have to spare, that give as alms, 
and all things are clean unto you.” Now, if so much were to be 
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demanded of thee that, in case it were not returned, thou must 
needs perish, and thy necessities could not spare it, then art thou 
not holden to lend; for most of all thou art holden to furnish the 
necessities for thy wife, child, and household, and not to take from 
them what is due them from thee. Therefore is this the best rule: 
When the borrowing seems to be too much for thee, give rather 
something for nothing, or lend as much as thou wouldst gladly 
give, and take the risk even should it be lost. For John the Bap- 
tist spake not: ‘‘Let him who hath a coat give the same away ;” 
but: ‘‘Let him that hath two coats ae one to him that hath none, 
and him that hath food likewise.” 

The Fourth Fashion.—The fourth fashion i is buying and selling, 
and that with cash, or paying ware with ware. Now let him who 
would follow this fashion be prepared to depend upon nought in 
the future, but upon God alone, and to deal with men who err or 
deceive. Hence this is the best advice: that he who sells give 
nothing on credit, and accept no security, but take his pay in cash. 
But if he wishes to give credit, that it be to Christians ; otherwise 
that he take the risk of its being lost, and give credit no further 
than he would otherwise give and his necessities will permit; or, 
where civil law and authority will not help him to his own, that he 
call it lost, and take care not to become surety for any one, but 
rather give what he cap. That would indeed be a real Christian 
merchant whom God would not desert because he trusts Him so 
fairly and deals so light-heartedly with his uncertain neighbor and 
takes the risk. 

Of Merchandising.—Now if suretyship were not in the world, 
and free gospel lending were in vogue, and only cash or ready 
wares current in trade, the greatest and most harmful dangers, 
errors and weaknesses were out of merchandising, and it would 
be easy to be a merchant, and other sinful devices could be 
checked the easier. For if such suretyship and guaranteed lending 
were not, many a one would needs remain on the level and be con- 
tent with moderate living who, as it is, depends on lending and sure- 
tyship, and strives day and night to climb the height ; whence also 
it is that everybody wishes to become a merchant and grow rich. 
And thence follow of necessity such swindling, wicked tricks and 
wiles as now are found in troops among merchants, so that I have 
already despaired of its ever being corrected, but it has been so 
overladen with wickedness and deceit, that it cannot endure long, 
and must fall of itself. 

Hereby I wish to give to everybody a brief warning and in- 
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struction in this great-tangled, far-reaching business of merchandis- 
ing. For if it were to be allowed to go and remain so that-every 
one might sell his wares as dear as he could, and lending and bor- 
rowing for a consideration, and suretyship were conceded to be 
right, and yet we were to give counsel as to how any one is to be a 
Christian withal and keep a good and sound conscience, it were as 
much as if one would advise and teach how wrong could be right, 
how evil could be good, and how one could live and act according 
to Holy Writ and at the same time against Holy Writ. For these 
three errors: that one give his goods as dear as he please, and 
lending, and suretyship are like three springs from which all abom- 
inations, wiles, tricks, and wrongs flow so far and wide that if one 
would try to check the flow and yet not stop the springs his pains 
and labor would be lost. 

The Devices of Greed.—Therefore I propose here to enumerate 
some of these tricks and evil devices such as I have myself ob- 
served, or have been pointed out to me by good and pious hearts, — 
whereby it may be felt and seen that my reasons and declarations 
above made are supported and must stand if there is to be any 
help and counsel for conscience in merchandising. And also that 
all the other evil devices not here enumerated may be known and 
estimated by these ; for how were it possible to number them all? . 
since through the three aforementioned sources doors and windows 
are opened to greed and to wicked, tricky, selfish human nature, 
and room and play given, power and permission to practise freely 
all sorts of cunning and deceit, and daily to devise more, so that 
the whole business reeks of greed, yea, is soaked and sunken in 
greed as in a second deluge. | 

Of Time Sales.—In the first place, some make no bones of let- 
ting their wares go on time, and selling them thus dearer than for 
cash. Yea, some prefer to sell no wares for cash, but only on time, 
and that simply that they may make more money by it. Now, thou 
canst see that this performance is rudely in conflict with God’s 
word, against reason and all justice, and from pure, unadulterated 
greed he sins against his neighbor, whose harm he nothing heeds, 
robs and steals from him his own, and seeks not his own just living, 
but only greed and gain. For in divine right he should not credit 
or sell on time dearer than for cash. 

Furthermore, this, too, has been done: some sell their goods 
dearer than they are worth in the general market, or in prices cur- 
rent, and thus raise the price of their wares for no other reason 
than that they know that there is no more of them in the land, or 
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is not likely to come presently, and yet people must have them. 
That isthe knavish eye of greed that considers only his neighbor’s 
necessity, not to relieve it, but to profit by it, and to become rich 
through his neighbor’s loss. Such dealers are merely public 
thieves, robbers, and usurers. 

Of ‘‘Corners.”—Furthermore, there are some who buy up alto- 
gether the goods or wares of a certain kind in a city or country, so 
that they alone have such goods in their power, and then fix prices, 
raise and sell as dear as they willorcan. Now I have said above 
that the rule is false and unchristian that any one sell his goods 
as dear as he will or can; more abominable still is it that any one 
should buy up the goods with this intent. Which same, moreover, 
imperial and common law forbids and calls monopoly ; that is, sel- 
fish purchases which are not to be suffered in the land and city, 
and princes and rulers should check and punish it. if they wish to 
fulfil their duty. For such merchants act just as if the creatures 
and goods of God were created and given for them alone, and as 
though they might take them from others and dispose of them at 
their fancy. 

Of /Joseph.—And if any one were to cite the example of Joseph, 
- how this holy man gathered all the grain in the land and after- 
wards, in the time of famine, bought therewith for the King of 
Egypt all the money, cattle, land, and people, which indeed seems 
as if it were a monopoly or piece of selfishness, the answer is this: 
That this purchase and bargain of Joseph’s was no monopoly, but 
a fair bargain such as was common in the land. For he hindered 
no one from buying at the propertime. But it was his wisdom, 
given by God, that he gathered in the king’s corn the seven years 
when harvests were good, while others were gathering nothing or 
little. For the text does not say that he alone gathered corn, but 
that he gathered it in the king’s cities. If the others did not do 
this it is their own fault ; just as the average man is apt to live 
without forethought, or at times has not the wherewithal to gather. 

Just as we see still to-day, that unless princes or cities pro- 
vide themselves with supplies for the benefit of the whole land 
there is no provision in the home of the common man, or very lit- 
tle, for he is wont to consume his yearly income from year to year. 
And such gathering is not selfishness and monopoly, but good 
Christian foresight on the part of the community for the benefit of 
others. For it is not as though they took everything for them- 
selves, like these merchants, but from what the common market or 
the yearly harvest offers common to all, they gather the surplus, 
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whereas others will not or cannot gather of it, but only supply 


their daily neegs from it. Moreover, Scripture does not report 
that Joseph gathered the corn in order to sell it as dear as he 
pleased. For the text says clearly he did it not to satisfy greed, 
but in order that land and people might not perish. But our mer- 
chant sells as dear as he pleases, and seeks his own profit solely, 
without concern whether land and people perish. 

But that Joseph thereby brought all the money and cattle, all 
the fields and people under the king does indeed not seem to be a 
Christian action, since he was under obligation to give to the 
needy for nothing, as the Gospel and Christian love teach. But 
yet he did right and well, for Joseph was conducting the civil rule 
in the king’s stead. Thus I have often read that one cannot rule 
the world according to the Gospel and Christian love, but by strict 
laws, with force and the sword, since the world is evil and accepts 
neither Gospel nor love, but acts and lives according to its fancy 
unless it is restrained by force. Otherwise, in case any one were to 
practise simple love they would eat and drink and live high from 
the goods of others, and no one would work, since every one would 
take from his neighbor what was his, and such a state of affairs 
would result that no one could live because of his neighbor. There- 
fore Joseph did right, because God so brought it about that by a 
fair bargain such as the times allowed he got control of everything 
and caused the people to submit to the constraint of civil law and 
sell themselves and all that they had. For in those lands there has 
always been a strict government, and the custom of selling people 
like other property. Besides, being a pious man, he doubtless let 
no poor man die of hunger, but as the text says, after he had up- 
held the king’s civil rights and rule he gathered this corn for the 
use and benefit of the people and the land, and sold and disposed 
of itso. Therefore the example of the faithful Joseph is as far 
from the actions of faithless, selfish merchants as Heaven is from 


Hell. This much aside for this subject. But now let us return to 


the practices. 

Of ‘‘Bears.”—Another one is that when certain ones are un- 
able to establish their monopoly and selfish purchases, because 
there are others on hand who have the same wares and goods, they 
proceed to sell these goods so cheap that the others cannot meet 
them, and thus force them either to stop selling or to sell as 
cheaply as themselves to their ruin. So they come after all to their 
monopoly. These people do not deserve to be called men or to 
live among people, nor do they deserve to be instructed or admon- 
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ished, since envy and greed are so coarse and shameless in this 
case that the man brings harm to others through his own injury 
merely in order that he alone may hold the field. Here civil 
authority would do right to take from such all that they have and 
drive them out of the countty. It might be unnecessary to enu- 
merate such performances, but I determined to mingle them with 
the others that it may be seen what great knavery there is in mer- 
chandising, and be brought to daylight for every one how it goes 
in the world, so that he may guard himself against such a danger- 
ous occupation. 

Of Futures.—Again, this is a knavish performance: when one 
sells to another in words the wares in his sack which he really has 
not. Thus to-wit: A strange merchant comes to me and asks 
whether I have such and such wares for sale. I say yes, though I 
really have none, and sell him such wares for ten or fourteen flo- 
rins, whereas they can be bought for nine or less, and promise to 
deliver them in two or three days. Meanwhile I go and buy such 
wares where I well knew beforehand that I could buy them cheaper 
than I sell them to him, and deliver the wares to him and he pays 
me for them, and thus I deal with the money and goods of other 
people without any risk, pains, or labor, and become rich. That 
is a cunning way of living on the street by other people’s goods 
and money without needing to travel land and sea. “ena 

Of Bearing a Market.—Again, this, too, is living on the street, 
when a merchant has a purse full of money and no longer wishes 
to undergo adventures with his goods over land and sea, but to 
have a sure deal; so he remains ever in a great commercial city, 
and when he knows of a merchant who is being pushed by his 


‘creditors so that he must have money to pay withal, having none, 


yet plenty of good wares, then this man procures some one to buy 
the wares, and offers eight florins where they are usually worth 
ten; if the man is unwilling then he procures another person, who 
offers him six or seven, so that the poor man fears the goods are 
about to fall, and is glad to take the eight, so that he may obtain 
ready money and not incur too great loss and disgrace. It even 
happens that merchants in such need seek out such tyrants and 
offer them the wares for the ready money wherewith they may pay. 
In this casé the latter hold stiff until they get the wares cheap 
enough, and then sell as they please. Such financiers are called 
throttlers, or cut-throats, but are considered important and shrewd 


people. 
Of Combinations.—Then again, this is another trick of selfish- 
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ness, that three or four merchants have one or two sorts of wares 
in their control which other people have not or have not for sale. 
Now when they note that the said wares are worth much money 
and are daily growing dearer because of war or as result of acci- 
dent, they combine and allege to others that such wares are much 
sought and few have them forsale. But if there are some who 
have them, they put up a stranger to buy up all these wares. Then 
when they have the wares entirely in their hands they make a com- 
pact together in this wise: We will hold these wares at such and 
such a price because there are no more on hand, and if any one 
sells them cheaper he shall forfeit so and so much. 

This performance, as I hear, is carried on most grossly and 
frequently by English merchants in selling English or Dutch 
cloths. For it is said that they have a special council for this busi- 
ness, like the council in a city ; and all Englishmen who sell Eng- 
lish or Dutch cloths have to belong to it under some certain pen- 
alty. And by this council it is determined how dear they shall sell 
their cloth and what days or hours they shall offer the goods. The 
chief in this council is called the courtmaster, and is held not 
much lower than a prince; behold in this what greed can do and 
dares propose. 

Of Forced Sales.—Further, I must note one more perform- 
ance: I sell to a certain person pepper or the like on six months’ 
time, and know that he is obliged to sell the same immediately in 
order to get ready money. So I go myself, or accomplish it 
through others, and have the pepper bought from him again for 
cash, but so that what he bought from me at twelve florins on six 
months’ time I buy from him at eight. Meanwhile the current price 
is ten. So I buy from him two florins cheaper than the market: 
price, and he has bought from me at two florins dearer than the 
market offers. So I gain behind and before, and simply in order 
that he may get money and keep up his credit, lest he experience 
with shame that no one else would give him credit. 

Of Bankrupis.—As for those who manage or have to manage 
such devices as is the case with those who buy more on credit than 
they can pay, or when one has a capital of scarcely two hundred 
florins and does business to the extent of five or six hundred flo- 
rins, and cannot himself pay if his creditors do not pay, why here 
the mischief eats deeper and deeper, and one loss comes upon an- 
other the more such devices are practised, until I see that the gal- 
lows is in sight, and I must run away or sit in the tower. So I 
keep still and give my creditors good words, and claim that I will 
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pay them honestly. Meantime I go and obtain as much more 
on credit as I can and turn this into money, or otherwise get 
money on my draft, or borrow as much asIcan. Then when it is 
most convenient, or my creditors leave me no rest, 1 lock my 
house, arise and run away, hide myself in some monastery where 
I am exempt, like a thief or a murderer in a churchyard. Then 
my creditors are glad that I have not left the country and quit me 
every second or third penny [half or one third] of my whole debt, 
and I am to pay the rest in two or three years. They give me this 
under seal, and I come home again and am a merchant who has 
gained (by his getting up and running away) two or three thou- 
sand florins, which I could not have obtained otherwise in three or 
four years by running or trotting. 

Or where this will not work and I see that I must run away, I 
go to the Emperor’s court or to one of his governors ; there I can get 
for one or two hundred florins a guinguene//e, that is, an imperial 
letter under seal to the effect that I may be free and do what I 
please two or three years for all my creditors, because according to 
my account I have incurred great damage; as though the quin- 
quenelle had a nose and could find out whether the proceeding 
were right and godly. Yea, this is knavery. 

Of Interest.—Then another trick that is current in companies. 
A citizen deposits two thousand florins with a merchant for six 
years; therewith he is to do business, gain or lose, and pay the 
citizen two hundred florins interest annually, and what he makes 
beyond this is his own. But if he does not gain he has to pay the 
interest just the same. And the citizen is doing the merchant great 
service in this, for the merchant expects with the two thousand to 
gain three hundred. On the other hand the merchant does the cit- 
izen a service, for his money would otherwise lie idle and bring no 
profit. That this common practice is wrong, and simple usury, I 
have sufficiently shown in the Sermon on Usury.’ 

I must tell one more thing as example of how false lending 
and borrowing leads to misfortune. There are some who, when 
they see that the buyer is shaky and does not come promptly to 
time get themselves paid most cunningly in this fashion: I put up 
a strange merchant to go to him and buy of his wares for a hun- 
dred florins or like matter, and sayto him: ‘‘When you have 
bought all the wares, then promise him cash or refer him to a cer- 
tain debtor, and when you have the wares then bring him to me 


1 The ‘‘ Sermon on Usury "’ was reprinted in the same volume with the address “ On Trade 
and Usury.”’ 
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as that debtor, and act as if you did not know that he was in debt 
to me; so I am paid and give him nothing.”’ That is financiering, 
and means ruining the poor man together with those to whom he 
may be in debt. But that is what is to be expected when un- 
christian lending and borrowing is carried on. 

Of ‘‘Deaconing.”—Then again: They have learned to put or lay 
goods where they will increase, as pepper, ginger, or saffron, as in 
damp vaults or cellars, so that they gain in weight ; so, too, to sell 
woolen goods, silks, marten pelts, and sable in dark stores or 
booths, and to exclude the air, as is the custom everywhere, so 
that they have a particular sort of air for every kind of goods. And 
there is no kind of ware with which some advantage is not taken, 
be it measuring, counting, with yard-stick, bushel or weight, or 
giving it a color which it has not by nature, or they lay the best at 
top and bottom and the worst in the middle. Thus there is no end 
of such deception, and no merchant can trust another farther than 
he can see or feel. 

Of Robber Barons.—Now merchants are making a great out- 
cry against noblemen or robber knights, saying that they have to 
trade under great danger, and are liable to be caught, beaten, ran- 
somed and robbed. Forsooth, if they suffered this for righteous- 
ness’ sake, the merchants would be saints. Although it may hap- 
pen that once in a while one suffers a wrong before God, and has 
to pay for the company he is in, and suffer for the sins of others, 
yet inasmuch as such great wrongs and unchristian thievery and 
robbery have been brought upon the world through merchants, 
and are even practised among themselves, what wonder is it if God 


. brings it about that such great properties, gained wrongfully, are 


again lost or plundered and they themselves cracked over the head 
or imprisoned! For God must exercise justice, since he declares 
himself to be a just judge. 

Not that I would have highway robbers and bushwhackers ex- 
cused or free to carry on their robbery. It is the duty of the rulers 
to keep the roads free, for the benefit of the bad as well as the 
good. It is the business of princes to punish such unrighteous mer- 
chandising with proper power, and to check it, so that their sub- 
jects be not so shamefully skinned by the merchants. Since they 
do not attend to it, God uses highwaymen and robbers, and 
through them brings punishment upon the merchants, as though 
they were his devils, just as he torments Egypt and all the rest of 
the world with devils, or ruins by enemies. So he chastises one 


knave through another without wishing it understood that the 
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highwaymen are less robbers than the merchants, though the mer- 
chants rob the whole world daily, while a highwayman robs one or 
two persons once or twice in a year. 

Of Combinations.—Qf combinations I ought really to say much, 
but the matter is endless and bottomless, full of mere greed and 
wrong, so that nothing can be found about it that can be pursued 
with a good conscience. For who is so stupid as not to see that 
combinations are mere outright monopolies? which even heathen 
civil laws condemn as a plainly harmful thing in all the world—I 
will say nothing of divine right and Christian law. For they have 
all wares in their control and manage as they please, and pursue 
the above-mentioned practices without shame, raising and lowering 
prices at pleasure, oppressing and ruining smaller dealers as the 
pike does smaller fish in the water; just as if they were lords of 
God’s creatures and free from all the laws and obligations of faith 
and love. 

Thence it comes that in all the world we have to buy spices as 
dear as they will. To-day they raise the price of ginger, next year 
saffron, so that the bend always fits into the angle and they have 
no loss, harm, nor risk ; but if ginger fails or is spoiled they make 
it good on saffron, so that they are sure of their profit. Which is 
contrary to the fashion and nature not only of merchandise but of 
_ all temporal goods, which God means to have subject to risk and 
uncertainty. But they have devised that through risky, uncertain, 
temporal wares they obtain sure, certain, and constant profit. But 
thereby all the world must be drained empty and all the money run 
into their funnel. 

Of Great Fortunes.—How should it come about rightly and 
with God’s will that one man in so short a time should become so 
rich that he could buy out kings and emperors? But as they have 
brought it about that all the world must deal with risk and loss, 
gain to-day and lose next year while they for ever and eternally 
win, or make good any loss with increased gains, what wonder is it 
that they gather in the goods of all the world? Fora perennial 
certain penny is better than a temporal and uncertain florin. Yet 
these combinations never risk their perennial and certain florins 
against our temporal and uncertain pennies. How then can there 
be any wonder that they become kings and we beggars? 

Of Great and Small Thieves.—Kings and princes should look 
into this, and prevent such performances by strict laws ; but I hear 
they have hand and part in it, and it goes as Isaiah says: ‘‘ Thy 
princes have become the companions of thieves.” Meanwhile they 
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have thieves who have stolen one florin hung, and associate with 
those who rob the whole world and steal more than all the others; 


. that the proverb may be approved: ‘‘Great thieves hang small 


thieves,” and as the Roman senator, Cato, said: ‘‘ Humble thieves 
lie in dungeons but public thieves go in gold and silk.” But what | 
will God say to it all at the end? He will do as He promises through 
Ezekiel: ‘‘ Princes and merchants, one thief with the other will he 
melt down like lead and copper, as when a city is laid waste with 
fire, so that there shall remain neither princes nor merchants,” 
which state, as I fear, is at hand. For we have no purpose to bet- 
ter ourselves, however great the sin and wrong, and He cannot let 
the wrong go unpunished. 

Hence let no one ask how with good conscience he may have 
part in combinations. There is no other counsel than: Let it 
alone ; only wrong can come of them. If combinations are to re- 
main, right and honesty must go down. If right and honesty are 
to remain the combinations must go. The bed is too narrow, says 
Isaiah, one must needs fall out, and the cover is too short, it can- 
not cover both. I know, indeed, that my writing will please them 
ill, and they will haply throw it all to the wind and remain as they 
are. But I am unburdened, and have done my part, so that when 
God comes with His rod we may see how fairly we have deserved 
it. If only I have instructed herewith one soul, and saved it from 
the pit, I shall not have labored in vain, though I hope, as I said 
above, that it has grown so high and heavy of itself that it cannot 
go longer and will have to be given over. In fine, let every one 
look to himself. Let no one abstain from these practices for love 
or service of me, nor let any one adopt or keep them for spite and 
harm of me. Thou art to decide, not I. God illumine us, and 
strengthen us to do his good will, Amen ! | 
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SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY.’ 


BY CARL HEINRICH CORNILL. 


ENTLEMEN :—Allow me to begin with the conscientious as- 
surance that I should have been heartily glad if I had been 
spared the necessity of speaking on this matter; but since the ‘‘ Mo- 
tion Against the Professors” has been made and opened for discus- 
sion, I may not, being the only professor of theology present,—I 
must not keep silence, for to do so would be, not evidence of a peace- 
able and conciliatory spirit, but cowardice and a denial of the sta- 
tion and calling in which God has placed me. Therefore I must 
speak, and prepare the way only by saying that as I belong to no 
faction or fraction of this synod, neither do I speak in the name or 
under commission of any fraction, but solely in my own name and 
that of my calling. 

To be sure, when I consider the letter of the motion before us, 
which refers to ‘‘appointment in evangelical-theological faculties 
of such professors only as stand within the confession of the 
Church,” it might appear doubtful whether I really am called on 
to speak, for personally I do not feel that the letter of the motion 
touches meat all. Gentlemen, I stand within the Confession of 
the Church, this I can say unhesitatingly. For I stand firmly and 

1 By the courtesy oi Dr. C. H. Cornill we are Severed with advance proofs of his address on 
the Professorenantrag, or Motion Against the Professors, given on the 30th of October before the 
sixth session of the Fourth West Prvssian Provincial Synod, as prepared by him for publication 
in the Dansiger Zeitung, No. 22,281. Von Puttkamer-Plauth, who advocated the motion, had 
preceded Dr. Cornill, and though speaking in a conciliatory tone, and denying any purpose to 
assail free researciy, had declared that the advocates of the measure distinguished between 
freedom of research and freedom of instruction; no one would think of restricting research, but 
it was a menace to the Church, and not to be permitted, that the professors of theology should 


forthwith teach their results, and announce to the young theologues as accepted scientific truths 
undemonstrated hypotheses on which the Church had not yet passed judgment. Dr. Cornill’s 


high standing as an investigator, his position in the University of Konigsberg, and the factthat - 


he spoke as delegate of the theological faculty of KOnigsberg, lend interest to the views ex- 
pressed. He resolutely places theology among the sciences, and denies its subordination to the 
Church. This address has been translated by W. H. Carruth.—{Zditor.) 
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clearly upon the foundation of the Apostles’ Creed,—the Apostles’ 
Creed without higgling and haggling, without distortion and subtil- 
ising. And in case this does not suffice, and you demand a more 
specific sectarian confession,—well and good, as a genuine old Hu- 
guenot, in my whole church feeling and consciousness I belong to 
the strict Reformed! Confession. If there were in this synod a 
group of the Reforraed Church, I should have felt constrained to 
ally myself with it, and should have done so as flesh of my flesh 
and bone of my bone. 

But despite this, I may say Without presumption or conceit 
that wherever the Motion Against the Professors is discussed by 
those who are acquainted with current theological literature, my 
name and person will not be among the least. For indeed, I am 
. considered in the widest circles as an especially wicked and danger-- 
ous specimen of the species of professor against whom this motion 
is directed. 

This is to me the clearest proof that your motion goes farther 
than the letter of it says, and that it is in reality directed against 
theological science and free investigation. This ‘‘ wicked criti- 
cism” is to be stifled and driven out of the Church. Hence you 
'must permit me to treat your motion from the point of this its ulti- 
mate aim; and I wish to show you that your motion begins with a 
wrong premise, that it seeks its end in a wrong way, and that, even 
if it is carried, it will do no good, but rather infinite harm. 


* * 

Your motion starts from awrong premise. Expressed or sup- 
pressed, it is based on the theory that science has a tendency to 
systematically assail and deliberately undermine church doctrine. 
But this premise is entirely erroneous. 

Science has no tendency whatever, but is solely the search for 
truth. To find the truth, or at least to seek it, is its only aim, and 
for the attainment of this sole aim it has for means and ways the 
approved method of scientific research. Whither this search shall 
lead, it never knows in advance, and is therefore not answerable 
for the results. A problem arises; it must be solved. If we can 
assure ourselves that this solution was reached by the path of 
strictly methodic research, we must submit to the result, and sub- 
mit unconditionally, whether or not it be agreeable to us person- 
ally. And, gentlemen, this truth which science discerns, or thinks 


1 The Presbyterians or Calvinists call themselves Reformed in Germany. The members of 
the synod are Lutherans; but both confessions, Lutherans and Presbyterians, are united in the 
State Church, officially known as Die Evangelische Kirche, having a common church govern- 
ment, under which, however, both parties enjoy a perfect freedom of worship.—_{Zdi#tor.] 
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she discerns, it is my solemn duly, as a servant of science, to pro- 
claim. I will not quote here the familiar student song about him 


‘*Who knows the truth and hides its light, 
[ He is a pitiful cowardly wight.]."’ 


' But this much I must say: if the commission to teach were lim- 
ited by such a condition, then as an honest and— pardon the 
harsh word—a decent man, nothing would be left for me but to re- 
sign my professorship. To say tous: you professors may investi- 
g@te as much as you will, but you must keep the results of your 
investigation to yourselves, that is to forbid us to teach what we 
have perceived to be the truth,—this amounts simply to forbidding 
us to lecture, if we wish to keep our self-respect. We never will 
and never can agree to that. It is our sacred right to announce the 
truth which we know, even before our students ; we shall not let it 
be taken from us; with that we stand or fall. But if a divine power, 
which has for goal solely the search for truth, is to be suspected 
and crowded out of the Church, it looks indeed just as if the Church 
had reason to shun the truth, and could not endure it. But this is 
quite inconceivable. 

Jesus Christ called himself the truth and the king of truth, 
born and come into the world to bear witness to the truth, and his 
greatest apostle writes: ‘‘We can do naught against the truth.” 
No truth, not even scientific truth, is a menace to the Church of 
Jesus Christ, the King of Truth. He, in whose mouth was no 
guile, promised his Church that not even the gates of Hell should 
prevail against it. And in the face of sucha promise you fear that 
what the gates of Hell can not achieve might be done by a few pro- 
fessors of theology? No, gentlemen, I think higher of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and more modestly of us professors. 

The Church must be able to bear every and any truth, and in- 
deed it can. I would remind you of the time when the Copernican 
cosmogony was appealing ever louder and more urgently to hearts 
and minds. Many serious and pious Christians believed then that 
if Copernicus and Galileo were right, it was all over with the Scrip- 
tures and the Church for all time. But the Church has endured 
the Copernican cosmogony, for it is the truth, and stands to-day 
unmoved and unmovable. 

Moreover, the way in whith you propose through your motion to 
attain your end is not the right one. I know and recognise how 
delicate and questionable a proceeding it is to apply the words of 
Jesus to oneself and one’s own circumstances, but even at the risk 
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of being misinterpreted I must confess that in the face of the Mo- 
tion Against the Professors the saying keeps coming into my mind : 
‘‘If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil, but if well, why 
smitest thou me?” Yes, gentlemen, if we have spoken evil, prove 
that it is evil. Science is a spiritual power which can be met only 
with spiritual weapons, and not with laws and police regulations. 
Science, too, is a manifestation of the spirit of which Paul the 
Apostle writes to the Thessalonians: -‘‘ Quench not the Spirit.” 

This spirit, it is true, sometimes cuts strange capers, and in 
science, too, there are not alone gold, silver, and precious stones, 
but also wood, hay, and stubble. But even if the spirit manifests 
itself in a way to rouse apprehension, and if you consider it harm- 
ful and dangerous, remember the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, ‘‘let both grow together until the harvest.” And this you 
can do with all confidence, for this harvest and the judgment in 
general do not wait until the Last Day, but are being accomplished 
even now. Science bears its own corrective within itself. In sci- 
ence, too, ‘‘the dead ride fast’’—terribly fast. And precisely the 
extreme and unsound tendencies are the ones which gees 
shows to have had a particularly swift decline. 

It is exactly twenty-four years since Zhe Old and the New Faith, 
by D: F. Strauss, appeared. You will all recall the tremendous 
excitement which it caused at the time; and where is it to-day, 
after twenty-four years? Submerged and forgotten. I think even 
the most innocent small-beer Philistine would be ashamed and feel 
antiquated in culture if he caught himself quoting or mentioning 
this book. And to cite a more significant and thoroughly serious 
scientific manifestation: Thirty-six years are fled since the death 
of F. C. Baur, the head of the ‘‘ Tiibingen School.” For a whole 
generation it was believed that the Tiibingen School would anni- 
hilate Church and Christianity, and where is it now? Dissolved in 
smoke and wind, while the church of Jesus Christ remains. Not in 
vain, indeed, did Baur and his Tibingen School labor and investi- 
gate, but that the foundation theory of Baur was wrong, and his 
inferences therefore unsound, is recognised to-day frankly and un- 
reservedly by the most critical investigators. Science has passed 
by him to the ‘‘ order of the day.”’ Therefore leave science without 
anxiety to the ordeal of history. Without the aid of us weak men 
to turn the cranks, God’s mills grind surely, and in this field, per- 
haps, more swiftly than elsewhere. 

But, you will reply, until such a tendency has run its course it 
may do infinite harm, confuse minds and poison souls. Let me an- 
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swer this objection with a bit of personal experience. When I be- 
gan my instruction in Kénigsberg ten years ago with a course of 
lectures on Genesis, I had among my hearers a young man, the son 
of a well-known clergyman. At the end of the semester the young 
man gave up the study of theology and turned to jurisprudence. 
Thereupon I was taken to task, not indeed by the father of the 
young man, but by the most authoritative person at that time in 
the East-Prussian provincial Church, as being to blame, and hav- 
ing by my lectures on Genesis unsettled the young man’s faith and 
driven him away from theology. My reply was: ‘‘If this is really 
true, which, however, I will not believe until I have it from the 
young man himself, then I think I have done a service to theology 
and the Church; for one who is unsettled in his faith in all Chris- 
tianity and the Church by the fact that Moses did not write Gene- 
sis, will be of no use to us in this fearfully serious and trying 
time.” The ultimate development of the affair, which brought me 
a complete vindication, I have thought and still think it indelicate 
to report, because I regard it as a sacred personal secret between 
the young man and myself; but this much I may say, that the late 
General Superintendent of Prussia, after I had had a thorough un- 
derstanding with him in the matter, became and remained to me 
until his death a truly paternal friend. 

No, gentlemen, in a time of combats in all directions, such as 
Church and theology have to wage, we have no use for semi-inva- 
lids and cripples, but only for strong, whole, thoroughly tried men. 
A wavering reed that is blown hither and thither by the wind may, 
if God will, become anything, only not a theologian, and if we help 
such to a clear perception of the fact that they are not fitted to be 
theologians there is no harm done. 

And even if you carry your motion you will not attain the end in 
view. Even if you succeeded in shutting out from theological 
professorships all scientific investigators you have not thereby 
stifled scientific research itself. For we shall investigate afterwards 
as before, and will publish the results of our researches, and is it 
likely that the printed word will have less effect than that spoken 
from the chair? Then you would needs suppress the printing of 
books ; and consider well, even our laymen read scientific books, 
and, as a result of the widespread efforts at popularising science by 
lectures, journals, and books for the masses, laymen become ac- 
quainted with the results of scientific research. 

And now suppose the case, that such a layman, interested in 
science, has read a book or hears a lecture, and comes to his pas- 
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tor and asks for instruction and explanation: ‘‘My dear pastor, 
how is this? I have read and heard thus and so, and in Bible his- 
tory we learned quite a different story.”” What shall the pastor do 
with such a layman? Shall he simply fall back on the dogma of in- 
spiration and answer the layman: ‘‘ Friend, that doesn’t concern 
me, and needn’t concern you, for ‘it is written,’” etc.? If he acted 
thus he would, to speak frankly, play a miserable part, and hope- 
lessly compromise himself and the church. At every turn he finds 
himself face to face with modern science, and it is a power once for 
all against which the tactics of the ostrich will avail nothing. 

It is wholly impossible to shield young theologues from contact 
with modern science ; it simply cannot be done in this day and age 
of the world. 

In the First Epistle of Peter it is said: ‘‘But be ever ready to 
give account to every one who demands a reason for the hope that 
is in you,” and this apostolic admonition applies especially to the 
theologian, the clergyman. But in orderto be ever ready to give 
account to every one the clergyman must know modern science, he 
must have assimilated it and inwardly taken position regarding it. 
And if this is his most sacred duty to himself and his office, if on 
this very account he must know science and dare not abstain from 
intimate acquaintance with it, well, then it is by all means best that 
he make this acquaintance through authorised servants and repre- 
sentatives, from whom he will receive the impression that the chief 
concern here is not frivolous mockery, not satanic delight in nega- 
tion and destruction, but serious wrestling and striving for truth. 

This measure, therefore, will not only do no good, but will do 
infinite harm. For organisations are sustained only by the powers 
which gave them birth. 

Repeated reference has been made to-day to Luther and the 
reformers. Those, too, were professors ; they searched in the Scrip- 
tures and the history of the Church, and when this research had 
led them to the conclusion that the Church of that day did not cor- 
respond to the norm of the Gospel, they did not keep this revelation 
to themselves because the Church of the time had not yet approved 
it, but they proclaimed it loudly and freely to the benefit of millions 
and millions of truth-seeking souls. The right of free research, 
limited only by God and the conscience, made the evangelical 
Church: to banish from it the right of free research is giving up 
the palladium of the Reformation, and forcing the Church back to 
the point from which our divinely favored reformers, by their la- 
bors as professors, happily freed it—and then rather let us simply 
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return to the fold of St. Peter ; for the Catholic Church knows how 
to get rid of science and bridle its professors: through the close- 
laid walls of that gigantic structure flows no breath of freedom and 
criticism. 

Up to this point I have treated the matter altogether nega- 
tively and on the defensive ; but I cannot close without adding a 
positive word. For it is a necessity and a pleasure to me to speak 
of it: At the bottom of your endeavors there is a justifiable mo- 
tive. That the Church shall exercise an influence, and that a de- 
cisive and determinative influence upon the training of its future 
servants is not merely a proper demand, it is a necessity. But let 
it be done in the right way and in the right place. Precisely as 
professor of theology, I feel obliged to confess that the simple 
academic instruction is not sufficient for the training of theologians, 
but that it absolutely needs a supplement which only the Church 
can give. It is not important whether a man knows a few Hebrew 
vocables more or less, or a few dates more or less in Church his- 
tory, but that he can preach and minister to souls. And precisely 
in this most important matter academic instruction fails us. Even 
assuming the greatest excellence in the professor of practical theol- 
ogy—by two or three sermons given in the homiletic seminary, with 
his fellows and the critical professor for congregation, a student can- 
not learn to preach, and for practice in parish duties the university 
as such offers him no opportunity at all. There is a proper idea in 
the plan which formerly was in vogue at Giessen, where practical 
theology was excluded from the university on principle and left to 
the ministers’ seminary in Friedberg, which every young theologue 
was required to attend. Here at this most important point the 
Church must enter the breach ; here it has a sacred duty and an 
inalienable right. If you would all apply the strength and energy, 
the activity and persistence which have been expended upon the 
ill-fated ‘‘Motion Against the Professors,” to agitating for more 
ministers’ seminaries, at least one for each province, and the re- 
quirement that every theologue, without exception, undergo a term, 
and not too short a term, as curate, then indeed you would be work- 
ing in the interest and for the benefit of our beloved Evangelical 
Church. 

And be assured that under this banner you would be followed 
enthusiastically by all who bear the evangelical name; then you 
would find even the heretical professors shoulder to shoulder with 
you in the front rank. I can confidently assure you of this, not only 
for myself but also in the name of all my colleagues, for we, too, 
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wish nothing more urgently than a clear-cut and peaceful division 
and a co-operation based on mutual respect and recognition be- 
tween science and the Church. 

As men of science, we must demand that to science be given 
what to science belongs; but we are just as ready to give to the 
Church what is the Church’s. You introduced your motion from 
highly worthy motives and as earnest Christian men forced in con- 
science by the motto, Videant consules ne quid detrimenti ecclesia 
capiat. But in the same spirit you in turn must permit me, without 
any personal consideration and purely from love for the Church, 
which I, too, love truly and with faithful heart, to beg this honora- 
ble synod not to make this motion its own. For with this proposal 
our Church would come upon an inclined plane; but if the ball 
once begins to roll, it will roll in obedience to the law of gravity, 
irresistibly and ever swifter—downwards. And as the end of this 
inclined plane I see a condition described by the fearful phrase 
—Culture paired with unbelief, Christianity with barbarism ; and 
from that may God in mercy guard and defend His Church. 


| 
| 
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A CONTROVERSY ON BUDDHISM. 


RT. REV. SHAKU SOYEN, or KaMAkura, JAPAN. 
REV. DR. JOHN H. BARROWS, or Cuicaco, ILL. 
REV. DR. F. F. ELLINWOOD, or New York Ciry. 


Rev. Dr. John Barrows, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear SIR: 

Friends in America have sent me a number of the Chicago 
Tribune, dated Monday, January 13, 1896, which contains the re- 
port of your second Haskell lecture, delivered at the Kent Theatre 
in the Chicago University. The subject is ‘‘Christianity and Bud- 
dhism,” and I anticipated a friendly and sympathetic treatment of 
Buddhism at your hands, for I do not doubt that you desire to be 
just in your judgment. Your utterances are of importance because 
they will be received as an impartial representation of our religion, 
since you, having been Chairman of the Religious Parliament, are 
commonly considered to have the best of information about those 
religions that were represented at this famous assemblage. I was 
greatly disappointed, however, seeing that you only repeat those 
errors which are common in the various Western books on Bud- 
dhism. You say, ‘‘The goal which made Buddha’s teachings a 
dubious gospel, is Nirvana, which involves the extinction of love 
and life, as the going out of a flame which has nothing else to feed 
upon.” Now the word Virvdna means “extinction” and it means 
the eradication of all evil desires, of all passions, of all egotism, so 
that the flame of envy, hatred, and lust will have nothing to feed 
upon. This is the negative side of Nirvana. The positive side of 
Nirvana consists in the recognition of truth. The destruction of 
evil desires, of envy, hatred, extinction of selfishness implies char- 
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ity, compassion with all suffering, and a love that is unbounded 
and infinite. Nirvana means extinction of lust, not of love; ex- 
tinction of evil, not of existence; of egotistic craving, not of life. 
The eradication of all that is evil in man’s heart will set all his 
energies free for good deeds, and he is no genuine Buddhist who 
would not devote his life to active work, and a usefulness which 
would refuse neither his friends nor strangers, nor even his very 
enemies. 

You say that ‘‘ human life does not breathe, in Buddhism, the 
atmosphere of divine fatherhood, but groans under the dominion 
of inexorable and implacable laws.” Now I grant that Buddha 
taught the irrefragability of law but this is a point in which, as in so 
many others, Buddha’s teachings are in exact agreement with the 
doctrines of modern science. However, you ought to consider that 
while the law is irrefragable, no one but those who infringe upon it 
groan under it. He who understands the laws of existence and 
especially the moral law that underlies the development of human 
society, will accommodate himself to it, and thus he will not groan 
under it, but in the measure that he is like Buddha he will be en- 
lightened, he will be a master of the law and notaslave. In the 
same way that the ignorant savage is killed by the electric shock of 
lightning, while an electric engineer uses it for lighting the halls 
and streets of our cities, the immoral man suffers from the moral 
law, he groans under its inexorable and implacable decree, while 
the moral man enjoys it, and turning it to advantage glories in its 
boundless blessings. 

This same moral law is the source of enlightenment and its 
recognition constitutes Buddhahood. This same moral law we call 
Amitabha-Buddha, the boundless light of Buddhahood which is 
eternal, omnipresent, and all-glorious. We represent it under a 
picture of a father, and it was incarnated not only in Gautama-Bud- 
dha, but also in all great men in a higher or lesser degree, foremost 
among them in Jesus Christ, and, allow me to add, in George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and other great men of your coun- 
try. Allow me to add, too, that Buddha's doctrine, far from being 
scepticism, proclaims the doctrine that man can attain enlighten- 
ment and that he attains it not only through study and learning, 
which, as a matter of course, are indispensable, but also and mainly 
through she earnest exertions of a life of purity and holiness. 

There are many more points in your lecture which I feel 
tempted to discuss with you, but they refer more to Christianity 
than to Buddhism, and may imply a misunderstanding of Christian 
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doctrines on my part. I am anxious to know all that is good in 
Christianity and the significance of your dogmas so that I may 
grow in a comprehension of truth, but I have not as yet been able 
to see that mankind can be benefited by believing that Jesus Christ 
performed miracles. I do not deny the miracles nor do I believe 
them ; I only claim that they are irrelevant. The beauty and the 
truth of many of Christ’s sayings fascinate me, but truth does not 
become truer by being pronounced by a man who works miracles. 
You say, ‘‘We can explain Buddha without the miracles which 
later legends ascribe to him, but that we cannot explain Christ— 
either his person or his influence—without granting the truth of his 
own claim that he did the supernatural works of his father.” We 
may grant that Jesus Christ is the greatest master and teacher that 
appeared in the West after Buddha, but the picture of Jesus Christ 
as we find it in the Gospel is marred by the accounts of such 
miracles as the great draft of fishes which involves a great and use- 
less destruction of life (for we read that the fishermen followed 
Jesus leaving the fish behind), and by the transformation of water 
into wine at the marriage-feast at Cama. Nor has Jesus Christ at- 
tained to the calmness and dignity of Buddha, for the passion of 
anger overtook him in the temple, when he drove out with rope in 
hand those that bargained in the holy place. 

How different would Buddha have behaved under similar con- 
ditions in the same place. Instead of whipping the evil-doers he 
would have converted them, for kind words strike deeper than the 
whip. 

I do not dare to discuss the statements you make about Chris- 
tianity for fear that I may be mistaken, but I am open to convic- 
tion and willing to learn. 

I hope you will not take offence at my frank remarks, but I 
feel that you, if any one in Christendom, ought to know the real 
teachings of Buddha, and we look to you as a leader who will make 
possible the way for a better understanding between all the religions 
of the world, for I do not doubt that as you unknowingly misrepre- 
sent the doctrines of the Tathagata, so we may misunderstand the 
significance of Christianity. We shall be much obliged to you if in 
justice to the religion of Buddha you will make public this hum- 
ble protest of mine, so that at least the most important misconcep- 
tions and prejudices that obtain among Christians may be removed. 

I remain with profound respect 

Your obedient servant, 

KAMAKURA, JAPAN. SHaku SOYEN, 
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II. 

Rev. Shaku Soyen, 4 
My Dear BROTHER : 

Your interesting letter of March rst has been sent to me from 
Chicago. Iam to be here for the next six months. In December 
I go to India and I expect to spend next April in Japan, where | 
hope to meet you and the other friends who came to the Parliament. 
I send you a pamphlet giving a little sketch of my tour. 

Your letter I will send to-day to a friend in America, asking 
him to have it printed in an important journal so that you may give 
American people the opportunity of your views. 

I have been looking over the lecture to which you refer. Only 
a small part of it was printed in the 7ridune. If you had read it all 
you would have found it full of appreciation both for Buddha and 
his ethical system. My interpretation of Nirvana is that of some 
of the most friendly students of Buddhism who have gained their 
views from reading the Buddhist Scriptures. But if modern Japa- 
- mese Buddhism teaches conscious personal life after death and be- 
lieves in a personal Heavenly Father, full of love, its divergence 
from Christianity is not so marked as we had supposed. 

What you write about Christianity would require much more 
time for a proper reply to it than I can possibly give it at present. 
I am on the point of going to Paris to deliver an address on ‘‘ Re- 
ligion, as the Unifier of Humanity.” I think that the work that 
was done in Chicago shows how religion may help to draw men to- 
gether. 

Will you remember me very kindly to the Buddhist friends 
who came with you from Japan. How pleasant it would be to meet 


again in Paris in 1900! 


Very faithfully yours, 
GOTTINGEN, GERMANY. Joun Henry Barrows. 
III. 
Rev. Shaku Soyen. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been asked to reply publicly to a letter addressed by 
you to Rev. John H. Barrows, D. D., of Chicago, under date of 
March 1, 1896. I have not seen Dr. Barrow’s answer to you, but 
I have consented to reply to some of the points in your letter to 


him. . 
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_ I have been pleased with the courteous spirit of your commu- 
nication no less than with your admirable use of the English lan- 
guage. Though firmly believing with Dr. Barrows (if I may judge 
from an address which | heard from his lips on the eve of his de- 
parture for India) that Christianity is the only religion that is adap- 
ted to the universal wants of mankind, and the only one that offers 
real salvation, yet I have long cherished and widely advocated a 
tolerant spirit toward other faiths, and have endeavored to give 
full credit to the ethical or religious truths which they inculcate. 
But since the close of the Parliament of Religions in Chicago I 
have realised more than ever the need of candid and accurate lan- 
guage in speaking on this subject, instead of giving way, either to 
hasty and ignorant denunciation, or to lavish expressions of ap- 
proval for courtesy’s sake which might be construed as a surrender 
of-one’s own opinions. Our American hospitality toward the repre- 
sentatives and the religious systems of other lands was carried to 
such a degree by large numbers in the Parliament, that statements 
soon came back to us from Japan that the delegates from that coun- 
try had reported on their return that Buddhism had triumphed 
over Christianity on its own soil. 

The Mew York Independent published a letter reporting the 
proceedings of a meeting held under the auspices of the Buddhist 
Young Men’s Association of Yokohama, and which was addressed 
_ by yourself, Mr. Yatsubuchi, and others. 

From one of these addresses these words are quoted: ‘‘The 
Parliament was called because the Western nations have come to 
realise the weakness and folly of Christianity, and they really 
wished to hear from us of our religions and to learn what the best 
religion is. The meeting showed the great superiority of Buddhism 
over Christianity, and the mere fact of calling the meetings showed 
that the Americans and other Western peoples had lost their faith 
in Christianity and were ready to accept the teachings of our supe- 
rior religion.” 

If such were the impressions which you received from the 
courtesy of Dr. Barrows and others, it is not strange that you were 
disappointed when you read his real estimate of Buddhism in the 
published address to which your letter refers. 

Turning to what seems to be the chief point of difference be- 
tween you and Dr. Barrows,—viz., the meaning of Nirvana as 
taught by Buddhist philosophy,—I may say that I should as a rule 
be inclined to accept every intelligent man’s statement of his own 
belief and the belief of his countrymen, or at least of his particular 
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sect. But when we come to speak of a system which has under- 
gone many and radical changes in the course of the ages, and a 
system which has presented important modifications in different 
lands even in the same age, we can hardly make any one broad as- 
sertion which shall cover the whole ground. 

Buddhism is one thing in Ceylon, quite another in Thibet, and 
still another in China and Japan, where we find at least a dozen 
more or less divergent sects. Buddhism in its beginnings is gener- 
ally supposed by Western scholars to have been atheistic or at 
least agnostic; in Nepaul it became theistic, holding, according to 
Hodgson’s Sanskrit translations, that Adi Buddha is ‘‘self-exist- 
ent,’”’ ‘*the source of all existence in the three worlds,” the ‘‘ omni- 
present who is one and sole in the universe,” the ‘‘Creator of all 
the Buddhas.” ‘‘He is the essence of all the essences.” ‘‘He is 
the author of virtue, the destroyer of all things."” Those types of 
Buddhism which pay divine worship to Gautama, or Amitabha, or 
Quanyin, I should call quasi theistic or demi-theistic, while some 
of the Japanese sects, as described by Rev. Bunyiu Nanjio, Oxon, 
seem to be pantheistic. The promised joys in Amitébha’s Paradise, 
as described in Max Miller’s translation of a Sanskrit manuscript, 
part of which had been sent him from Japan, would indicate an 
immortal blessedness of a real soul and without further rebirth, — 
while Subhadra’s Catechism of Buddhism, ‘‘compiled from the 
sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists for the use of Euro- 
peans,” declares that ‘‘ Buddhism teaches the reign of perfect good- 
ness and wisdom without a personal god, continuance of individu- 
ality without an immortal soul, eternal happiness without a local 
heaven,” etc. 

It would be difficult, therefore, to give one all embracing char- 
acterisation of Buddhism, and when one speaks of the meaning of 
Nirvana we must first ascertain his point of view. There are as 
many different conceptions of Nirvana as there are Buddhisms. 

I agree with you entirely in your definition of Nirvana asthe | 
**eradication of all evil desires, of all passions, of all egotism, so that 
the flame of envy, hatred, and lust will have nothing to feed upon.” 
All scholars are agreed, I believe, that the word Nirvana properly 
means an attainment to be realised in this life. I grant you also 
that ‘‘the positive side of Nirvana,” speaking from the Buddhist 
standpoint, ‘‘consists in the recognition of truth.” Buddha is sup- 
posed to have attained Nirvana at the time of his illumination un- 
der the Bo-tree, and for forty-five years thereafter he illustrated 
this positive side of it in his efforts for the good of men. I think 
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that Dr. Barrows would agree with you so far. But the real ques- 
tion between you lies farther on. It is this: What becomes of the 
possessor of Nirvana when he dies? If Nirvana cuts off rebirth in 
this world or any other, what follows the final dissolution of body 
and mind? And what did Buddha mean when he said to his fol- 
lowers: ‘‘ Mendicants, that which binds the teacher to existence is 
cut off (he has attained Nirvana), but his body still remains. While 
his body shall remain, he will be seen by gods and men; but after 
the termination of life, upon the dissolution of the body, neither 
gods nor men shall see him” ? 

And what, accordingly, is meant by the Pali term parinidéana, 
or in Sanskrit parinirvana? I find no other meaning for this word 
than total extinction. It follows the Nirvana as a natural con- 
sequence of the cutting off of Karma and rebirth. Professor Rhys 
Davids expresses the distinction exactly when he says: ‘‘ Death, 
utter death, with nothing to follow, #& @ result of, but is not Nir- 
vana.” It is parinirvana. 

If I am asked concerning the meaning commonly given to Nir- 
vana in the Mahayana literatures of Northern Buddhism, I must 
declare my belief that it means a state of blessedness here and 
hereafter, but if by Buddhism is meant the system which Buddha 
taught and which is preserved in the earlier and canonical litera- 
ture of Ceylon, then I must give a very different answer. 

Professor Rhys Davids has illustrated very fully the great 
change which came over the Buddhism of the canonical Pitakas of 
the South as it was gradually developed into the ‘‘Great Vehicle” 
of the North. The whole emphasis of the system was changed 
from the ideal of Arhatship to that of Bodisatship. Even in the 
South, and before Buddha’s death, the real logic of the Tathagata’s 
teachings was felt to be depressing. ‘Existence in the eye of 
Buddhism,” says d’Alwis, ‘‘was nothing but misery. . . . Nothing 
remained then to be devised as a deliverance from this evil, but 
the destruction of existence itself.” It was an impracticable doc- 
trine, and Davids declares that ‘‘though laymen could attain Nir- 
vana, we are told of only one or two instances of their having done 
so: and though it was more possible for the members of the Bud- 
dhist order of Mendicants, we only hear after the time of Gautama 
of one or two who did so. No one now hears of such an occur- 
rence.” The more practical races of the North desired something 
more available and more hopeful. A Bodisat submitting to suc- 
cessive rebirths for the sake of service to mortals, came to be more 
highly appreciated than an extinct Arhat. The Northern litera- 
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ture came at length to even disparage Arhatship, while Bodisats 
like Avolokitesvara, and Amitabha rose high in popular esteem 
Davids tells us that the Zotus of the True Law, one of the Sanskrit | 
books of Nepaul, and widely accepted in China and the North, 
openly disparages Arhatship and presents Bodisatship ‘‘as the 
goal at which every true Buddhist has to aim; and the whole ex- 
position of this theory, so subversive of the original Buddhism, is 
actually placed in the mouth of Gautama himself.” 

Professor Davids, in alluding to the accounts given of Nir- 
vana by Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitzu at the Chicago Parliament, says: 
‘¢ It shows how astounding is the gulf on all sides between popu- 
lar beliefs and the conclusion of science.” (American Lectures, p. 
208.) He states that two forms of Nirvana which Ashitzu as- 
cribes to the Southern literature cannot there be found, and that 
the two which he ascribes to the Mahayana school are (strangely) 
ascribed to the immediate disciples of Buddha. The Nichiren sect 
of Japan, according to Nanjio, get around this chronological diffi- 
culty by the theory that Nichiren, living far on in the Christian era, 
was an incarnation of an ancient Bodisat who was instructed by 
Buddha in a ‘“‘Sky Assembly” on a certain celestial mountain. 

This change from Arhatship to Bodisatship was unconsciously 
promoted by the introduction of fanciful Jatakas or stories of Bud- 
dha’s pre-existent lives as a Bodisat. The claim that Buddha, 
though inconsistently with the whole drift of his teaching concern- 
ing the one supreme end,—had waived Nirvana and submitted to 
rebirth hundreds of times for the salvation of all beings, changed 
the emphasis of his whole system. It showed from his own exam- 
ple that to be reborn again and again as a Bodisat was far better 
than to end a useful existence in Parinirvana. The practical na- 
tions of the North espoused this new doctrine warmly, and both 
Beal and Edkins have described the luxuriant development of this 
tendency in the Mahayana School. Bodisats, past, present, and 
to come, were multiplied. Even before Asanga of Peshawar had 
introduced his ruinous compromise between Buddhism and Hindu 
Saktism, Hindu deities had begun to be admitted as Bodisats 
into the Buddhist pantheon. The bounds of the universe were en- 
larged to furnish an adequate field for their divine energies. At 
least five world systems, each with a trinity of Bodisats were rec- 
ognised, each trinity embracing a Dhyana or Celestial Buddha, of 
whom Amitabha seems to have been the most popular. 

The old theories of a real and conscious soul for which Bud- 
dha had substituted the doctrine of an impersonal Karma, had 
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again crept into Buddhism with these and other Hindu elements, 
and with them the notion of continued and conscious existence and 
a changed Nirvana or Moksha. In Nepaul a positive doctrine of 
absorption into Adi Buddha (following the Hindu theories) is 
plainly taught. 

‘‘The Buddhism of Thibet,” says Davids, ‘is the very re- 
verse of the old Arhatship.” It is a form of Bodisatship which 
renders very substantial every-day service as a semi-political force. 
The practical and helpful ministry of Quanyin in China and Japan 
is also an illustration of Bodisatship. 

But altogether the most striking departure from the original 
Arhat doctrines of the South is seen in the teachings of the Shin 
Shu sect of Japan. As described in Rev. Nanjio’s little volume, 
also in Max Miiller’s translation above referred to, and still more 
clearly in a Shin Shu tract, a translated copy of which may be 
found in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. 
XIV., Part 1, June, 1888, this sect comes nearer to the doctrines 
of the Apostle Paul than to those of Shakya Muni. It presents a 
mediator between Karma and the sinner, a salvation not by the 
‘‘eightfold path,” but by faith, a righteousness not by personal 
merit, but by imputation, a renunciation of all trust in works as 
being ‘‘ useless as furs worn in summer,” and, like Christianity, it 
enjoins a consecrated service, not as compensation but from love. 
The heaven promised is called ‘‘ Nirvana,” but it is something ex- 
ceedingly attractive to the Buddhist masses. The tract approves 
of the marriage of priests and of all rational ways of living, and 
condemns the asceticism of the other sects as not only uncalled for 
but as a dismal failure in point of fact. 

If, then, we are to decide upon the meaning of Nirvana, or 
Parinirvana as taught by Buddha, we must turn back from all these 
Northern developments to the older canonical teachings. 

Burnouf maintained that the canon of Ashoka’s Council must 
be the final authority, just as the four Gospels must be accepted as 
the doctrines of Christ. If the preponderating verdict there given 
is not decisive, then why might we not adopt any theory concern- 
ing Buddha’s teachings which our presuppositions might require? 
There was indeed in Ashoka’s time an endless variety and chaos of 
traditions and theories. The two intervening centuries had been 
prolific. Tissa, a prominent member of the Council, arraigned and 
refuted no less than two hundred and fifty heresies. (See Rhys 
Davids’s American lectures.) But if after all this careful sifting the 
Pitakas are not authoritative then we are at sea concerning the 
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original doctrines of Buddhism. Moreover, these P&li scriptures 
are buttressed, so to speak, by Cingalese versions which are said to 
have been translated from the Pali two centuries B. C. by Ma- 
henda, the devout son of King Ashoka. These were at a much 
later day retranslated into Pali by Buddhagosha. The Pali and Cin- 
galese have therefore corroborated each other for centuries and 
rendered modification doubly difficult. 

If we may believe Prince Chudhadharn of Siam, who pre- 
sented a paper in the Parliament of Religions, the Siamese Bud- 
dhism (also of the Southern school) corroborates the testimonies of 
Ceylon. Hesaid: ‘The true Buddhist does not mar the purity 
of his self-denial by lusting after a positive happiness which he 
himself shall enjoy here or hereafter. . . . What is to be hoped for 
is the absolute repose of Nirvana, the extinction of our being, noth- 
ingness.” 

Professor Max Miller, in an article published in the London 
Zimes and republished in his Science of Religion, takes the ground 
with Burnouf, Bigandet, Saint Hilaire, Rhys Davids, Childers, 
Spence Hardy, and others, that the philosophic teaching of the Pita- 
kas represents Nibbana or Parinibbana as equivalent to extinction. 
He declares that ‘‘no careful reader of the metaphysical specula- 
tions in the canon (on Nirvfna) can reach any other conclusion than 
that of Burnouf,” though in his Buddhist Nihilism he seems inclined 
to think that the canon may have done injustice to the real teachings 
of Gautama. He finds inconsistencies in the statements of the 
canon, and he gives Buddha the benefit of the doubt. And on gen- 
eral principles he concludes that the great teacher could not have 
maintained ‘‘that Nirvana, instead of being a bridge from the 
finite to the infinite, is only a trap-bridge hurling man into an abyss 
at the very moment when he thought he had arrived at the strong- 
hold of the eternal.’’ This seems to me, however, a clear case of 
special pleading. On the same principle we may go back of the 
New Testament history and build up any modified theory of the 
doctrine of Christ. Professor Oldenberg, an acknowledged Pali 
scholar, after a careful study of the alleged dialogues of Buddha 
with his more thoughtful disciples, as to whether his own ego 
would survive after death, reaches the conclusion that he left no 
decisive answer on one side or the other. ‘‘ The question was 
treated as of no practical importance to one seeking deliverance 
now and here.” Neither the Hindu philosophers who cross-ques- 
tioned him as the Pharisees questioned Christ, nor even his faith- 
ful but perplexed disciple, M&lukya, obtained any but an evasive 
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answer, coupled with exhortations to gain deliverance now and 
here. 

Personally I believe that Gautama had taught Parinirvana in 
the sense of extinction (he was so understood by his followers and 
by the opposing Hindus, who nicknamed the Buddhists ‘‘nasta- 
kas,” i. e., ‘‘believers in destruction or nihilism), but that after 
seeing the perplexity and depression which the doctrine produced, 
he became reticent and refused to commit himself. Nevertheless, 
his more thoughtful disciples in carrying out the general drift of 
his teaching to its logical conclusions, established the doctrine of 
Parinibbana as Burnouf, Saint Hilaire, Childers, Spence Hardy, 
and d’Alwis, have found it expressed in the canonical Pitakas. 

But altogether the most decided position taken by any Pali 
scholar in reference to Parinibbana is that of Rhys Davids, par- 
tially quoted above. Hesays: ‘‘Stars long ago extinct may be 
still visible to us by the light they emitted before they ceased to 
burn, but the rapidly vanishing effect of a no longer active cause 
will soon cease to strike upon our senses; and where the light was 
will be darkness. So the living, moving body of the perfect man 
(Arhat) is visible still, though its cause has ceased to act: but it 
will soon decay and die and pass away, and, as no new body will 
be formed, where life was will be nothing. Death, utter death, with 
no new life to follow, is then a result of, but is not, Nirvdna. The 
Buddhist heaven is not death, and it is not om death, but on a vir- 
tuous life here and now, that the Pitakas lavish those terms of 
ecstatic description which they apply to Nirvana as the fruit of the 
fourth path of Arhatship.”’ 

This statement occurs in his small volume entitled Buddhism, 
and is fully corroborated in the lectures delivered in America 
1894-5. Those passages in the Dharmapada which are supposed to 
indicate a continued and blessed existence after death, he regards 
as figurative expressions, applicable to the state of Nirvana in this 
life, and he quotes from the Parinibbanti Anasaba this clear state- 
ment: ‘‘Some people (at death) are reborn as men: evil doers in 
hell; the well-conducted go to heaven, but the Arhats go out alto- 
gether.’’ There is nothing figurative here, nothing could be plainer. 
He adds that in the later Sanskrit books the notices of Nirvana 
‘‘are so meagre that no conclusion can be drawn as to the views 
of their authors, but it is clear that they use Parinibbana in the 
sense of death, with no life to follow.” 

Aside from these opinions of the highest authorities, I think 
that the Buddhist metaphysics, carried out logically, militate 
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against any theory which supposes a continued and conscious bles- 
sedness to follow the extinction of Karma and the end of rebirth. 
It is difficult to see how there can be any conscious enjoyment of 
any kind where there is really no soul. Buddhism recognises no 
transition of a soul from one state of being to another. There are 
instead five skandas, partly physical, partly intellectual, and these 
produce the phenomena which others than Buddhists ascribe to an 
abiding, personal, conscious, and responsible soul. But according 
to Buddhist philosophy there is only a succession of thoughts and 
emotions proceeding from the interaction of the skandas, just as a 
flame proceeds from the combustion of the chemical elements in a 
candle. The flame is not the same in two consecutive moments, 
neither is the soul. The only permanent element remaining when 
the body with its skandas dies is the Karma. But if, as in the case 
of the Arhat, even the Karma is cut off, what can be left but ex- 
tinction? Professor Oldenberg, with his metaphysical acuteness, 
and with a more than willingness to find something in the Bud- 
dhist philosophy less doleful than extinction, seems to suppose 
a sort of substrate of being which antedates this world of form 
and change, and therefore may survive it. He finds a passage 
in the Pali scriptures, and Max Miller makes reference to the 
same, which reads as follows: ‘‘ There is an unborn, unbecome, 
not created, not formed. But for this unborn, unbecome, not 
created, not formed, there would be no way out of the world of 
the born, the become, the created, the formed. . . . The wise ones 
who do no harm to any being, who keep their body ever bridled, 
they go tothe eternal place. He who arrives there knows nothing 
of pain; but the monk, penetrated by goodness, who holds to the 
Buddhist doctrine, let him turn to the land of peace, where the 
transitory find rest.” Of this passage Oldenberg says: ‘‘One who 
clearly and decidedly rejected an eternal future would not speak in 
this way.” But this comes far short of a positive doctrine of 
conscious Nirvana. And besides, what is that essence of being 
which antedates and follows conscious existence here? 

The raison d’étre of the doctrine here expressed is the sup- 
posed metaphysical necessity for some antithesis for the born, the 
become, etc. This can be found only in the unborn and the unbe- 
come. Therefore the unborn and the unbecome must actually exist 
as the only way of getting out of the world of the born, etc. But I 
do not see how anything can be predicated of a state of existence 
only arrived at by sucha process, I think it fair to Buddha to as- 
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sume that this fine piece of dialectics was due not to his practical 
_ mind, but to some one of his speculative followers. 

In the paper which you read in the Chicago Parliament of Re- 
ligions you stated that the world is governed by one universal law 
of cause and effect, that ‘‘there is no cause which is not an ef- 
fect and no effect which has not also a cause.” This theory, of 
course, excludes the idea of a Great First Cause. This is to West- 
ern minds unthinkable, as was illustrated in the same Parliament 
by Father Hewitt of the Paulist Brothers of New York in his paper 
on the Being of God. He used the illustration of a train of cars in 
which the last car is drawn by the one before it and that by an- 
other. In his view such transmitted motion would be impossible 
unless there could be found at the head of the train, an engine 
having power in itself. Your theory seemed to involve the suppo- 
sition that an infinite number of cars on an infinite circular track 
might move without an engine. But the point which I would make 
just here is that your theory appears in itself to exclude the idea of 
a conscious and blessed Nirvana beyond this life. It deals with 
such causes as we find in this world, which in your view includes 
all things past, present, and future; and it ought to note only such 
effects as are seen in this world as Buddhism conceivesit. Every- 
thing must move in the circle of being if it moves at all. Men and 
gods are born and die and are reincarnated either on the earth or 
in heaven or in hell, where also they will die again: all is change; 
but according to the idea of Nirvana as a changeless future exist- 
ence, it is a breaking out of the circle. It belongs to the world of 
being, and yet it does not so belong. It is an eternal standstill, a 
rest, not of a soul, not of the skandas, not of Karma, but of a 
something which produces no longer the old effects, and which 
therefore does not belong to your world of invariable causality. 
Perhaps you can remove my difficulty. 

I shall welcome any further light which may be thrown upon 
this subject, and I assure you of my belief that good will come 
from a full and fair elucidation of all those facts and principles 
which belong to Buddhism or any other religious system. I have 
a profound respect for the searchings of earnest men of all ages in 
reference to the great things which concern our highest destiny. 

There are two or three things in your letter in regard to which 
I will add a single word. Referring to the life of Christ, you speak 
of the miraculous draft of fishes as an indication of a lack of proper 
regard for animal life on his part. I do not propose to enter intoa 
defence of Christianity, but I would only say that you seem to me 
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to miss the true import of the passage when you assume that Christ 
and his disciples went away and left the fishes to decay upon the 
shore. We might as well suppose that they left their boat to drift 
about on the waves. The true meaning is simply that three men, 
mentioned by name, etc., left the business of fishermen and became 
disciples. The narrative states that there was another boat in 
partnership. Even though there had been no partners or servants 
to look after the fish, there was never lacking a crowd in the foot- 
steps of Jesus, to whom they could have been given. A multitude 
is here mentioned. A general Gospel injunction was,—sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor and follow me. 

With regard to animal life, I know that it is often claimed that 
Buddha was more compassionate than Jesus. I think he was less 
discriminating. Jesus had a tender regard for all animal life, and 
taught that even the sparrows were the subjects of his Father’s 
care ; but nevertheless he believed that men were in God’s sight of 
‘¢ more value than many sparrows.” He rebuked the stiff conserva- 
tism of the Pharisees, which would have forbidden the finding of 
a lost sheep on the Sabbath, or the rescuing of a dumb beast from 
suffering. Buddhism is perhaps much more particular in avoiding 
the destruction of insect life than Christianity, but on that score I 
think Buddhism has yet to reckon with the modern science of Bac- 
teriology, and the question whether the living germs of disease 
shall destroy or be destroyed, and whether it is less merciful on the 
whole that animals and fishes shall be food for each other and for 
man than that myriads of living microbes shall destroy them by the 
slow torture of disease. Life. and death are shown by science to 
be so balanced that in the total of existence death is as beneficent 
as life. The economy of the sea is one of constant carnage and so 
also with the earth ; but for this the sea would soon become a solid 
mass of suffering, living forms, and the earth would be uninhabit- 
able by men. Christian precept is humane but it is discriminating. 
It would destroy the wolves and serpents of India rather than allow 
them every year to destroy thousands of the people, and it would 
allow the Esquimaux to feed on fish rather than suffer the extinc- 
tion of their race. 

The other reference in your letter was to Christ’s anger and 
violence in driving men as well as oxen from the temple. Two 
kinds of argument are used in such a case, one is a whip or a cane, 
which even without actual blows is the common persuasive used 
with dumb beasts, and the other, adapted to men, is remonstrance ; 
and Christ used both of these. There were probably two occasions 
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on which this thing occurred, and all the evangelists speak of such 
an incident. Only in the passage in the Gospel of John is there 
any reference to a whip of small cords, and in this there is no indi- 
cation that the whip was designed for any but the beasts. In the 
New Version, translated by the most able Greek scholars in this 


oa country and Great Britain, the conjunctives, there more properly 


used, are ‘‘both—and,”—‘‘And he drove them all out, both the 
sheep and the oxen, and poured out the changers’ money and over- 
threw the tables, and he said unto them that sold doves, etc.” 

You speak of the miracles of Jesus. From a materialist this 
would not be surprising, but Buddhism like Christianity has opened 
to men the world of the spiritual and the supernatural. The great- 
est miracle in the New Testament is the Incarnation, but that is no 
greater departure from the common law of heredity than the incar- 
nation of an old Karma in a new being wholly distinct from his 
predecessor. 

And if we are to speak of the miraculous in Buddhism—pass- 
ing in silence the marvellous legends—I should ask whether any 
mere human being, sitting under a tree, could without a miracle 
raise himself per sal/tum into intellectual omniscience,—and also 
into an absolute freedom from all the appetites and passions of our 
common humanity? That Buddha gained a victory over them I 
can well believe, but if you leave out the miracle—I speak of course 
from your standpoint—you must suppose that like the equally con- 
secrated Paul of Tarsus, he found that when he would do good 
evil was present with him and that the warfare had to be waged to 
the end. 

This accords with the universal experience of mankind, and it 
is the teaching of the Shim Shu tract which I have quoted above. I 
have never seen the moral disability of sinful men and their neéd 
of a Divine and therefore supernatural salvation more strongly set 
forth in any Christian treatise than in this tract where it speaks of 
those ‘‘who attempt the holy path as failing in every particular” 
and of their perishing need therefore of relying upon what Nanjio 
calls ‘‘the vicarious Power of the Original Prayer” of Amitabha. 
| In closing I should like to express my appreciation of some of 

those high ethical teachings of Buddhism of which Rev. Dharma- 
pala spoke so intelligently and eloquently in the Parliament, but 
that my paper is already too long. 

Let me add that practically the millions of Buddhists are not so 
helpless of the future as many have supposed, and simply for the 
reason that they disregard Nirvana and look forward to a happy 
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transmigration, and many of them, in earth or in heaven. Even the 
devout pilgrim, Hioun Zsang, prayed on his death-bed that he 
might be born in a Buddhist heaven. 

Assuring you that I aim to be an earnest student of whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, wheresoever they may be 
found, 

I remain sincerely yours, 
F. F. ELLInwoop. 

New York Ciry. 
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DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 


Every period of transition is a time of struggle, and it is natural that the lead- 
ing spirits who seek to be pathfinders of new truths or perhaps also of old truths in 
a new light, have to pass through many errors which sometimes lead them to the © 
very verge of despair. As an instance of such tragic experiences we may cite David 
Friedrich Strauss, the author of 7he Life of Jesus and The Old and New Faith. 
Finding the old faith self-contradictory and full of problems revealing the unten- 
ableness of the old interpretation of church dogmas, Strauss’s life was devoted to 
a clarification of the writings of the New Testament, and there can be no question 
but the higher criticism of the present day owes more to him than perhaps to any- 
body else. Spinoza was the originator of Bible criticism; and after Spinoza 
‘* The Wolfenbiittler Fragments," published by Lessing, made the greatest stir in 
the theological world; but David Friedrich Strauss dashed the idol of literal in- 
spiration to pieces. His work of rescission was formidable, but he was unable to 
put anything in its place. He was a negative spirit, and heavily was his sensitive 
mind weighed down by the curse that attaches to the desolation of destruction. 
Unhappily his family relations were very sad, and he saw himself in the name of 
honor and self-respect necessitated to seek a divorce from his wife. It was as if 
the dreariness of his religious agnosticism had intruded itself upon the sacredness of 
his matrimonial life, and, at the close of his career, this unusually gifted man sank 
into the grave almost without a comfort, for to him there seemed to be no purpose 
in life, and all he could say of his aspirations was that he did not know whether 
they had been genuine ideals or the flickerings of an ignis fatuus. Was there any 
reality in his ideal of truth to which he had devoted his life unflinchingly and 
against the most sacred illusions of his youth? He had sternly obeyed the call of 
duty, but his domestic experiences, his doubtful relation to his children, and his 
religious piety which had indignantly shattered the idol of his early faith, left his 
heart cold, and he felt as if his days had been a dream oppressed by a nightmare. 

His life-experiences are condensed in a little Sinngedicht, whose constant re- 
frain ‘‘I know it not" characterises the disposition of his mind. It was published 
not long ago by Edward Zeller in a volume containing selected letters of David 
Friedrich Strauss, and reads in an English translation as follows: 

‘* I started on a journey, but I did not leave. 
And whether I shall stay, I know it not. 


That I am here a stranger, this is certain ; 
But where my home is, O, I know it not. 


- 
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I thought, I-had once two beloved children, 
But whether ‘twas a dream, I know it not. 

A wife discarded I. If love to hatred, 

If hatred turned to love, I know it not. 

’Tis said I've written books, but whether 
’Tis truth or mockery, I know it not. 

An infidel, I’m told, the people call me; 
I’m rather pious, but I know it not. 

Of death I never was afraid, but whether 
I'm living still, truly, I know it not.’’ 


What a terrible desolation in the soul of a man who in many respects was vic- 
tor in the battles of science! He certainly conquered that old conception of tradi- 
tional religion which is now abandoned even by the most reactionary representa- 
tives of dogmatism, but he did not enjoy his victory. The end of his life exhibits 
a terrible dissatisfaction. His strength was exhausted, and he bleeds to death from 
the wounds received in the battle of life. He was one of the St. Johns of the religious 
reformation that is now preparing itself. He was one of the Moseses who led the 
children of Israel out of the bondage of Egypt, but he was not permitted to see the 
promised land. His life's work was in the desert, and 't was in the desert, too, that 
he found his grave. | P. C: 


Too late for the Christmas market, but not too late for those readers who are 
interested in the most important religious movement that has stirred mankind since 
the foundation of Christianity, Gustav Freytag’s historical sketch of Martin Luther 
will be published simultaneously with the first number of the monthly Open Court, 
or at the latest two or three days after its appearance. The articles constituting the 
book were translated for the first time by H. E. O. Heinemann and appeared in 
The Open Court during the last year. Judging from letters received from our read- 
ers, they were greatly appreciated, and we can, without fear of contradiction, say 
that no better and more condensed statement of Luther's life has ever been written 
than that of Freytag. The Open Court Publishing Co. has published the book 
in handsome form, large octavo, gilt top, and bearing Luther's coat of arms in gold 
on the cover. A great number of choice illustrations will help to make this book 


popular. 


Mr. Frederick A. Noble, the enterprising pastor of the Union Park Church. 
Ashland and Washington Boulevards, Chicago, has arranged for a series of dis- 
courses on current religious questions, to be delivered at his church on Sunday 
evenings instead of the traditional sermons. The value and character of these dis- 
courses may be gathered from the following list, beginning with February 14 and 
concluding on Mayg. (1) ‘‘ Philosophical Basis of Theology,” by James Lewis 
Hobson ; (2) ‘‘ Evidences of a Personal God,” by George B. Foster; (3) ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism and the Pentateuch,” by Edward Thompson Harper; (4) ‘‘ Credibility 
of the Historical Books of the Old Testament," by Augustus Stiles Carrier ; (5) 
‘*Prophecy : Object, Scope, and Use,'’ by Samuel Ives Curtiss ; (6) ‘‘ Inspiration : 
How to Be Defined and Accepted,” by Andrew C. Zenos; (7) ‘‘ Place of Christ in 
Modern Thought,"’ by Charles Joseph Little : (8) ‘‘ How Far Apostolic Interpreta- 
tion of Christ Is Authoritative,” by Milton Spencer Terry; (9) ‘‘ New Testament 
Interpretation as Affected by Recent Studies and Investigations,” by Clyde Weber 
Votaw : (10) ‘‘ Evolution Theories and Christian Doctrine,” by William Douglas 
Mackenzie ; (11) ‘‘ Systematic Theology: Is There Still Need of It?" (12) ‘‘The 
Teaching of Jesus in Regard to the Hereafter," by George Holley Gilbert. 


| 
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Three important works in the domain of psychology and ethics have been re- 
cently issued from the press of Félix Alcan of Paris. The first is by M. Th. Ribot, 
the acknowledged leader of the modern psychological school in France, and is enti- 
tled La Psychologie des Sentiments, which means ‘‘The Psychology of the Emo- 
tions and Passions."" M. Ribot's careful psychological methods, his keen vision 
for facts, his horror of metaphysical theories, combined with rare lucidity and con- 
ciseness of expression, have united in making his works the most satisfactory exist- 
ing compendiums of the subjects of which they treat, and the same qualities are 
displayed:in his present work on the Psychology of the Emotions, different as opin- 
ions may be regarding the tenability of certain theories advanced in it. M. Ribot 
contests the doctrine that emotional states are functions of consciousness and has 
adopted the physiological theory agreeably to which they are primitive and autono- 
mous, the direct expression of the vegetative life of the organism. M. Ribot's art 
is always most tellingly displayed in his analysis of psychological problems by the 
methods offered in Nature's own laboratory, namely, by the methods of degeneration 
and disease, and these methods he also employs with success in the present work. 

The second work is L’Zducation intellectuelle dés le Berceau, by Bernard 
Pérez, one of the pioneers in the study of child psychology and the author of many 
works upon the subject. That his book should contain much of value was to have 
been expected, and both the professional educator and parent will find ingenious 
observations and wise counsels for the instruction of children in M. Pérez's work. 
The subjects treated are the education of the senses, of memory, attention, the 
logical, intellectual, and zsthetical faculties, etc. 

The last work is on ethics, Ze Bien et le Mal, by E. de Roberty, Professor in 
the New University of Brussels, a profound philosopher and indefatigable author. 
M. de Roberty’s work is not light reading, except to persons thoroughly acquainted 
with French and philosophy, and we can do no more here than to refer to it as an 
able discussion of its subject and as occupying an important place in M. de Rober- 


ty's system. 


Tue Mopern Reaper's Biste. A Series of Works From the Sacred Scriptures 
-Presented in Modern Literary Form. Edited, With an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M. A. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

1896. Price, each, 50 cents. 
We have already referred to some of the numbers of this Series in the weekly 
Open Court, and to some also in 7he Monist, but its importance renders repeated 
eference to it desirable. Apart from his introductory criticism, Professor Moulton 
has simply sought to remodel the ou¢ward literary shape of the books of the Bible 
exactly as the Hebrew writers themselves might have remodelled them had they 
written their books to-day with our knowledge of literary morphology. There has 
been no attempt at a reconstruction of the literature of the Old Testament accord- 
ing to the methods of the higher critics. For example, in the historical books, con- 
sisting of Genesis, Exodus, Judges, Kings, and Chronicles, Professor Moulton has 
given us the history of the people of Israel exactly as it was presented by themselves ; 
for to ‘‘ appreciate the history of a great people as they themselves understand it, 
is an interest of universal literature," and literature here is our chief concern. The 
rehabilitation of the preceding historical books, therefore, has touched but three 
main points. What we nowadays should throw into footnotes and appendices, the 
Hebrew writers threw indiscriminately into the text. This material consists of gene- 
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alogy, statistics, documents, etc., all of which greatly bores the modern reader, and 
has contributed more than anything else to making the Bible a comparatively un- 
read book. This matter Professor Moulton has distinguished by using different- 
sized type. The second point is that of the separation of epic narrative from his- 
torical narrative. To the former has been given, consonantly with its character, a 
poetical form. The third point is the adjustment of Scripture to the outer form of 
modern books, which has been done by division into chapters, sections, etc., so that 
the reader may gain at once a synoptic, analytic, and mnemonic view of the whole. 

One of the most beautiful of the recent numbers is that of Bidiical Jdyls, con- 
taining the Song of Songs, Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. We should specially like to 
call attention to Professor Moulton’s Introduction to the /dy/s, where he has ad- 
vanced certain critical and literary considerations that heighten considerably our 
appreciation of Solomon’s Song. We refer especially to the distinction between 
imagery and symbolism. Such criticism quite deadens the blow to our esthetic 
sense which we experience on reading much of Hebrew poetry. We cannot, in 
fact, quit this subject without referring to the high character and value generally 
of Professor Moulton’s introductions, which evince not only a grasp of literature, 
but also a broad comprehension of philosophy and history. 

The Wisdom Series, containing the ethical and philosophical tetralogy Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, and the Book of Job, is now complete. Besides 
the numbers already mentioned in this notice, Exodus and Deuteronomy in the 
History Series have already appeared, Judges, Kings, and Chronicles are rapidly 
to follow. The Prophecy Series, containing Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
minor prophets, still remains. The volumes themselves are in small 18 mo. pocket 
form, printed on good paper, and serviceably and tastefully bound. T. J. McC. 


Tue Gospgt ror AN AGE OF Doust. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1896. By 
Henry Van Dyke. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. Pages, 
457. Price, $1.75. 

Dr. Van Dyke has departed in the present work from the custom which has 
hitherto prevailed in the preparation of the ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” and 
waiving his privilege of instructing the Yale students of divinity in homiletics, or 
in the art of how to preach, has substituted for that theme a discussion of the 
deeper and broader question of what to preach. The word of spiritual life and 
power for the present age must, he contends, be a ‘‘real gospel, a word of glad- 
ness and a word of God." Traditions and dry systems of dogma are powerless. 
The preacher's message must come from a heavenly source, it must be fresh, vivid, 
and sew, and yet be o/d and not out of touch with the past. ‘‘An altogether new 
religion can hardly be an altogether true religion." The solution of the apparent 
difficulty involved in this reconciliation of the old and the new, lies, according to 
the author, in a personal view of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Christianity is not a 
complex system of doctrine, it is a spiritual life. Christ is Christianity. ‘‘ To preach 
Him, in the language of to-day, to the men of to-day, for the needs of to-day, is to 
preach a gospel as new and as old as life itself." Christianity has a Person at the 
heart of it—this is its distinctive trait wherein it differs from all other religions. 
Recognising this, we have no need of the confusions of theology. ‘‘Our central 
message is not the gospel of a system but the gospel of a Person.” 

We may gather from the foregoing abstract of Dr. Van Dyke's Preface, the 
prevailing trend of his thought. His book is an eloquent one and breathes the 
buoyancy and fervor of a deeply religious mind, while his aspirations are distinctly 
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such as spring from an enlightened culture. Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking 
that in many cases his revivifications of the dogmas which he would reject for the 
living Christ, differ from the old only in being more suffused with ardor and senti- 
ment, and not in being more rational. For example, it is the impassioned plea of 
a preacher, poet, and lover that we have in Lecture VI, in behalf of absolute per- 
sonality, and in Lecture VII. in behalf of God as creator and ruler of the world— 
not the arguments of a philosopher. Correct though we may regard Dr. Van 
Dyke's conclusions to be, if not taken too literally, they are yet the imaginative 
fruit of associations woven in the Christian mind by the religious longings, litera- 
ture, and zstheticism of centuries, and not the reasoned verifiable results of me- 
thodically conducted thought. But it has not been Dr. Van Dyke's aim to produce 
a bald, rational apology of Christianity. On the contrary, he has rather designedly 
sought to touch emotional chords. It is on this side—as a religious tonic quicken- 
ing the imaginative and emotional associations of the Christian mind—that the 
main value of the book is to be sought, although we should be far from denying to 
it sterling intellectual qualities in the discussion of subsidiary points. Significant 
as the abrupt recent reaction from materialism to religion has been, the significance 
of the opposite forward movement of orthodox religion towards science has been as 
momentous and will bear lasting fruits. bKpK. 


L’ARITHMETIQUE AMUSANTE. By Zdouard Lucas. Paris: Gauthier-Villars et fils. 
1895. Pages, 266. 

It is rare to meet with so entertaining a work as the present little Arithmétique 
Amusante of the late Edouard Lucas, which has been very tastefully printed by 
the old and famous mathematical publishing house of Gauthier-Villars et fils of 
_ Paris. Lucas was Professor of mathematics at the Lycée Saint-Louis and author 
of perhaps the completest series of works on mathematical recreations to be found. 
The present volume which has been compiled from manuscripts left unpublished at 
the author's death, is intended as a sort of introduction to the Xécréations, and has 
the eminently practical aim of teaching young children and grown up persons the 
art of arithmetic by unconscious and pleasurable forms of acquisition. The book 
is fragmentary, yet none the less fascinating om that account. In all its features 
it is one of the good fruits of that practical reform in education which proceeded 
from the founding of the Zcole polytechnique. 

‘*Permit me to offer to you,” says the author, ‘‘a bit of advice dictated by a 
‘‘ripe experience. Develop in your child from the start a taste for drawing and 
‘arithmetic. Children should learn to count at least as high as twenty when quite 
‘*young, to play with dominos, lotto counters, pebbles and sticks of wood, or bet- 
‘ter, with small cubes of wood or stone of the same size; for it is imperative 
‘*above all things to develop along with writing and reading a quick facility in 
‘*mental arithmetic. In no case, however, should the scholar learn tables of ad- 
‘dition and multiplication by rote, or any results whatever in this manner with- 
. ‘out having first obtained them directly. The child should be taught to find them 
‘*himself, for his mind is a latent power on which it is merely necessary to impress 
‘the right movement.” And again upon the propriety of attaining this end by 
means of recreation, he says: ‘‘Instruction in science should be joyous, lively, 
pleasing, and full of entertainment, and not cold, majestic, or funereal. Keep your 
solemnities for your university festivals." 

The first chapter is devoted to entertaining problems in elementary arithmetic 
culled from all times and nations, and interspersed with a good deal of information 


